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THE FOURFOLD STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


SALIENT PECULIARITIES OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


Se story of our Saviour’s earthly life in 
the New Testament is fourfold. By 
combining these four separate testimonies into 
one whole, we obtain a tolerably complete pic- 
ture of the personality and life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But it is desirable that we have 
an acquaintance with each of the witnesses 
separately, as well as a knowledge of their 
combined story. It is the purpose of the 
following pages to guide the careful reader in 
acquiring such a knowledge. 
Let us try to form such a notion of the 
Gospels as may be obtained by examining them 
-for ourselves. We shall fail to get the greatest 
profit from the study of the Bible if we simply 
trust to what others have written about it. It 
is a fault in the Scripture study of the present 
day that so much is read about the Bible while 
the Bible itself is neglected. The writer of 
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the following pages earnestly desires to be 
taken as simply guiding the reader in his own 
study of the Gospels, rather than as furnishing 
knowledge which may be appropriated without 
the reader’s taking the trouble to examine: for 
himself. We will pass through the Gospel 
territory together. It will be like a journey 
rather than a mere map study. At the same 
time there will be no attempt to note every- 
thing minutely as if we were making a _ topo- 
graphical survey. The object is to gain such 
an individualized idea of the books as shall 
awaken interest and strengthen the power of 
attention in the future reading of them. 

It is necessary first to glance at the Four 
Gospels together, in order that we may the 
more intelligently study any one of them alone. 
This comparison is with a view of bringing out 
their most salient peculiarities. It is desirable 
for us to gain some conception, even though 
it be not the only possible one, of the reasons 
why each of the four witnesses was led to give 
that particular form to his testimony which he 
did. We may then proceed to note more in. 
detail the contents of each of the Four Gospels 
in their order. 

There are four works for us to compare. 
But we will not attempt to compare them 
indiscriminately ; certain obvious differences 
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- that lie on their surface lead us to pursue a 


more intelligent course. We can compare most 
easily when there are only two terms to the 
comparison. Any of my readers would find it 
quite confusing to throw together for compari- 
son all four of the Gospels at once. We will, 
therefore, confine ourselves to two things at a 
time. But again we will not begin by compar- 
ing the First Gospel with the second, and then 
the first with the third, and so on. Having 
gone over the road, I can suggest to the stu- 
dent a better way. We will take advantage of 
the easily observed fact that there is a striking 
similarity in the first three Gospels, and that 
these as strikingly differ from the fourth. In 
order, then, that our comparison may embrace 
only two terms at a time we will begin by 
comparing the first three Gospels on the one 
hand with the fourth on the other. 


I. 


THE FIRST THREE VERSUS THE FOURTH. 

The first three Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, have been called the Synoptic Gospels, 
or, when we speak of their authors, the synop- 
tists. The word means looking toyether. The 
Synoptic Gospels are those Gospels which look 
at Christ together — those Gospels which view 
him from a similar standpoint: It will be 
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very convenient for us to use this rather 
learned sounding name. Instead of always 
saying Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we can 
simply say the synoptists. The two terms of 
our first comparison are, therefore, the synop- 
tists versus John. 

At the outset we observe that John says 
nothing about the human birth or childhood of 
Jesus, so that our comparison will be mostly 
confined to the accounts of his ministry. We 
shall soon call attention to what John has in 
the place of a detailed account of the Saviour’s 
human origin. 

Coming, then, to the ministry of Jesus — 
and by the ministry we mean all that part of 
his life which comes between his baptism and 
the last week of his life—we see that the 
synoptists confine themselves almost entirely 
to his ministry in Galilee, while John writes 
more particularly of what took place in Judea. 
Immediately after the story of the temptation 

a Oe Matthew relates how Jesus, when he ‘had heard 
ark 1:14; that John was cast into prison, went to Galilee 
and dwelt in Capernaum. Mark relates the . 
same thing, and Luke also, although the latter 
says nothing about John’s being cast into 
prison. For those events which happened after 
the temptation — how Jesus came back to the 
Jordan and was there saluted by John the 
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Baptist as the Lamb of God; how he called 
Andrew and John and Simon and Philip and 
Nathanael; how they all went together to 
Cana of Galilee, where Jesus made the water 
wine —for all this we are indebted to the 
Fourth Gospel. So too while the synoptists tell 
about his preaching and his miracles at Caper- 
thickly settled province of Galilee, John gives 
us the great discourse with Nicodemus which 
was uttered at Jerusalem; the Saviour’s minis- 
try in the country of Judea and his journey 
through Samaria, where he talked with the 
woman at the well; the healing of the impo- 
tent man at the pool of Bethesda, which hap- 
pened on a later visit to Jerusalem; the great 
discourses at the Feast of Tabernacles and at the 
Feast of Dedication ; the raising of Lazarus at 
Bethany, and other things which took place in 
or near Jerusalem. The feeding of the five\ 
thousand is the only miracle that is related by 
all four of the evangelists, though there is one 
besides that John relates in common with two 
of the others; that is, the miracle of the walk- 
ing on the water, which occurred in immediate 
connection with that of the miraculous feeding. 
But John confines himself principally to events 
and discourses which are not related by the © 
other three, and whose scene is laid in Judea.” 
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This brings us to another peculiarity which 
we will note. John’s Gospel bears the marks 
of being supplementary to the other three. 
He wrote long after the other Gospels were in 
circulation, and long after the Jews had ceased 
to be a nation in Palestine. He was, in all 
probability, familiar with the other Gospels and 
made it an object to supplement their histories. 

We may notice another thing about John. 
He gives us more facts from which to deter- 
mine the duration of the Saviour’s ministry 


~ than all the rest. If it were not for John, 


indeed, we should have no idea how long that 
ministry lasted. We judge of the length of 
Christ’s ministry by the number of annual pass- 
overs he attended. The synoptists say nothing 
about his attending the passovers, but John, 
who narrates events which occurred at Jerusa- 
lem, necessarily tells how Jesus happened to 
be there. He went up to attend the feasts. 
So, in the second chapter, after telling how 
Jesus went to Capernaum for only a few days, 
John says he went up to Jerusalem to the pass- 
over. Then at the beginning of the fifth chap- . 
ter, “there was a feast of the Jews,” probably 
the passover; and in the sixth chapter, “ the 
passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand,” 
although Jesus did not go to Jerusalem on 
that occasion. So the most of the chronologi- 
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cal framework of Jesus’ ministry we get from 
John, as well_as those gréat discourses which 
were delivered at Jerusalem. { 

~- But the great peculiarity of John is the won- 
derful depth of the teachings of Jesus which 
he reports. | He was the disciple whom Jesus 
loved; he was the one who understood Jesus 
best; and his Gospel is not merely the fruit of 
three years of hearing, but of a lifetime of 
loving meditation. He relates the life of Jesus 
from a different standpoint from that of the 
others. While the other Gospels tell what 
Jesus did as the Son of man, John tells us 
about the Son of God. His Gospel is a tissue 
of proofs that Jesus is divine. The teachings 
which John reports seem to have become a part 
of his soul rather than simply of his memory. 
His Jesus is enthroned in heaven, and speaks 
to men from thence. His words are so won- 

-drous in depth that we are lost in contempla- 
tion whenever we attempt to study them. Not 
but that all the Gospels teach that Jesus is 
divine, but they do not so plainly show his 
effect as divine on the soul of the writer him- 
self. While the other evangelists relate what 
any one might have seen and heard and remem- 
bered, John gives us what could have been 
treasured up only in the memory of one of 
peculiar temperament, and of extraordinary 


1 John 1: 3. 
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spiritual susceptibility, whose life had been one 
of loving union with Jesus, and of quiet, rapt 
contemplation of his wondrous personality. 
The synoptists give what Jesus enabled men to 


~» see and hear; John tells also what he. enabled 
») the exceptionally gifted to feel and know by a 
“higher sense. 


Matthew and Luke incorporate accounts of 
Christ’s human birth and pedigree; John 
begins with the Word as he existed in the 
beginning with God. The first was necessary 
for Jews and for all who should ever have occa- 
sion to view Jesus in the light of prophecy ; 
the latter for those who should seek to know 
him by spiritual fellowship and communion. 
So John says in his Epistle, “ That which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you also, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us: yea, 
and our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ.” The synoptists recount 
Jesus’ teachings to the multitudes ; John more 
particularly those words spoken to people of 
more culture, like Nicodemus and the priestly 
party at Jerusalem, or more intimately familiar 
with his own teachings, like the disciples, as 
they gathered around the table at the Last 
Supper. The peculiar form of teaching — the 
parable — which Jesus used with the crowd is 


\\ confined to the Synoptic Gospels. John does 
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not give a single parable that may be strictly 
classed as such. The nearest approaches to 
parables are the apologues of the True Vine 
and of the Good Shepherd. The parables were 
simpler and better adapted to the multitude at 
large than those profound discourses that were 
delivered at Jerusalem. The discourse on the 
Bread of Life was spoken in Galilee, it is true, 
but it was so profound that it acted as a win- 
nowing fan on those who listened to it. Many, 
even of the disciples, went away and walked 
no more with Jesus on account of its difficulty. 

But we have devoted enough time to the 
comparison of the three synoptists with John. 
As to the last days of Christ, all four of the 
Gospels relate the’ story of that momentous 
week ; and here we still see that John views 
all from the standpoint of a more intimate 
nearness to Jesus. He was a relative of the 
high priest’s family and had access to the 
palace during the trial of Jesus, so that he 
saw and heard things which the others did not. 
He stood by the cross of Jesus to the last, and 
received the commission to care for the virgin 
mother as if she were his own. He saw the 
blood and water flow from the pierced side; 
he relates more fully than the others the mys- 
terious intercourse of Jesus with the disciples 
after the resurrection. Everywhere he is the 
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spiritual one who sees the God in Jesus, while 
the others show the divine in him only so far 
as this can disclose itself to ordinary spiritual 
susceptibility. This marked difference be- 
tween the first three Gospels and the fourth 
is the first thing which we are called upon to 
note in our study of the Gospels. 


II. 
THE THREE AMONG THEMSELVES. 


' We now pass to the comparison of the three 

Synoptic Gospels with each other. But that 
we may still follow our plan of comparing only 
two things at a time, we again enter on a com- 
parison in which two Gospels stand on one 
side and one on the other. I do not say we 
can follow that plan rigidly all through, for 
it will be desirable sometimes to compare all 
three of the synoptics together. But here we 
see a chance to put two on one side and one 
on the other in the comparison. 

1. Matthew and Luke versus Mark. —We 
notice that of the three synoptists, two relate 
to some extent the story of the birth and child- 
hood of Jesus, while the other, Mark, begins 
with the ministry of John the Baptist. The 
fact that Mark omits the childhood, while Mat- 
thew and Luke relate it, chimes in so well with 
Mark’s peculiarities that it serves to introduce 
them and thus distinguish him from the others. 
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Of course all the evangelists had an object 
in writing the account of Christ. Their object 
in writing was that people might see that he 
is the Saviour of the world. To Matthew the 
easiest way to show this seemed to be to point 
out that he is the divine King of the Jews, 
far above their conceptions of the coming 
Messiah, and yet just corresponding with the 
Old Testament prophecies. To Luke the spe- 
cial mark of his Messiahship was that he was 
the great divine Friend of mankind, united 
in the closest manner to men, and supplying 
all their spiritual wants, from the wants of the 
Jew, that were created by ages of prophecy, 
to the wants of the heathen who was blindly 
longing for friendship with God. That these 
things might be more clearly shown, it seemed 
necessary to these two evangelists to give some 
account of striking things in connection with 


the birth of Jesus, and especially to give the. 


authentic record of his ancestry, a point that 
was essential with the Jew and the biblical 
student. So they investigated these matters 
according to their facilities, and inserted them 
in their Gospels. 

But now, while Matthew and Luke found 
it necessary for their purpose to give some 
account of Jesus’ human origin, Mark could 
strike in at the beginning of his ministry and 
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find all the proof he needed that Jesus is the 
Saviour of the world. The mighty works of 
Jesus proved that for him. It is as if he had 
said to himself, “Why do I need te go back 
to prophecy or to the miraculous conception ? 
Look at those wonderful works which were 
wrought day by day during his ministry.  Lis- 
ten to the teachings that fell from his lips. 
Is not this the Christ?” The ministry of 
Jesus was the strongest proof to this author 
that he was the Saviour of the world. 
Accordingly we find that in narrating the 
works of Christ Mark is the most vivid and 
picturesque. He seems more like an eyewit- 
ness than any of the other three. Of course 
Mark himself was not an apostle, but we are 
pretty sure that he wrote at the instance and 
according to the teachings of Peter, the chief 
of the Twelve. In speaking of things that are 
described also by the others he puts in little 
touches which add to the lifelikeness of the 
description. For example, in several instances 
he reports the precise words that Jesus used in 
performing certain of dis miracles, and in the 
very language, the Aramaic; sometimes even 
with an effort to reproduce the very scene and 
intonation, as if it had so impressed itself on 
the memory that exactly the word and scene 
were necessary to an adequate narration of it. 


“* 
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There seemed to be something in the original 
scene which so lingered in the memory of the 
witness that the Greek translation of Jesus’ 
words was not entirely satisfactory. We can 
think of no other motive as sufficient to lead 
the writer to garnish his text with foreign 
words. 

Mark views Jesus as the one who wrought 
mighty works and thus proved himself to be 
the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. 

2. Matthew versus Luke.—But we now 
hasten to compare Matthew and Luke with 
each other. This comparison, like the others, 
must be only of the most general kind. More 
detailed examination belongs to the study of 
each Gospel separately. 

As it was the fact that Matthew and Luke 
both give an account of the birth and child- 
hood of Jesus that led us to put them in a 
pair by themselves, we will first examine their 
respective accounts of Jesus’ early days. 

Matthew, always looking for fulfillments of 
the Old Testament and always keeping his eye 
on what is interesting to Jews, and always 
thinking of Jesus as the great King of the 
Jews, begins with a genealogy to show that 
Jesus is the expected son of David. But after 
all he gives the legal descent of Jesus from 
David and his legal title to the throne, rather 
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than the natural descent. That is to say, he 
shows that Joseph was descended from David ; 
but we know, and indeed Matthew says, that 
Joseph was not the father of Jesus, and that 
Jesus had no human father. And yet it was 
only as Joseph’s heir that he could be entitled 
to the throne of David. Luke, on the other 
hand, gives the line of Jesus’ ancestry in a 
different way. He carries back the genealogy, 
not only to Abraham, as Matthew does, but to 
Adam, the ancestor of us all. But more im- 
portant, from David down to Jesus he does 
not correspond with Matthew at all, but gives, 
as perhaps the most probable explanation of 
this obscure problem is, the descent of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. This makes the gene- 
alogy interesting to students of prophecy of 
every nation. It shows that the humanity of 
Jesus really came from David, and therefore 
that the prophecies are literally as well as 
legally true. 

In narrating the childhood Matthew gives 
the story of the wise men, of Herod’s anger, 
and of how Jesus had to be secreted and kept 
aloof, not only from Herod but from Archelaus. 
“The only reason why Herod should thus seek 
to destroy him was because he was a king 
whom Herod regarded as a rival. Matthew is 
thus interested in the troubles which Jesus had 
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to undergo in his younger days because of his 
royal descent. He tells in what relation he 
stood to the kings of the earth. 

Luke, on the other hand, tells us about the 
shepherds at Bethlehem ; about the birth in a 
manger; about the joy of the good old Simeon 
and of Anna the aged prophetess; about the 
wonderful precocity of Jesus at twelve years 
of age; and about his obedience and goodness 
at his childhood’s home in Nazareth. These 
are things that touch the hearts of all. These 
incidents tell how the child Jesus appeared to 
common 1 people ; “these are things that can be 
appreciated “by those of every nation. The 
young child, in Luke’s pages, is showing him- 
self the future friend of man. 4 

“When we come to compare the accounts of 
the ministry of Jesus we find the same charac- 
teristics. Matthew is always struck by fulfill- 
ments of prophecy. Every event reminds him 
of something in the Old Testament. The 
phrase, “ That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet,” occurs oftener in 
Matthew than in all the other Gospels. He 
seems determined that his own countrymen 
shall be satisfied as to the character of Jesus. 

Moreover, Matthew’s portraiture of Jesus is 
such as to give him the aspect of a king or 
lawgiver. We shall see that he gives several 
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great discourses of Jesus —and these constitute 
a considerable proportion of his Gospel — like 
the Sermon on the Mount, the charge to the 
apostles, the law of procedure in the church, 
and others, which have a bearing suggestive of 
their similarity to the edicts of a ruler. 

Luke, on the other hand, is viewing Jesus as 
the great Friend of man, the supplier of all 
spiritual wants whether they be the wants of 
Jew or Gentile. He gives a great many inci- 
dents and parables that are of special interest 
to Gentiles, and to the humble and lowly. 
Thus he alone gives us that most precious of 
parables, the story of the Prodigal Son; he 
alone relates the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
and of the Rich Man and Lazarus, the story of 
the Pharisee and the Publican in the Temple, 
and many others that have been great helps to 
the poor and the penitent. Luke, in looking 
at Jesus, is keenly alive to all that is of 
general human interest. He dwells near to 
the heart of humanity. He constantly reminds 
us of his master, Paul, who devoted his life to 
the heathen, who felt that he was a debtor, not 
only to the Jews, but to Greeks and barba- 
rians, and who was willing to become all things 
to all men that he might by all means save 
some. 

In addition to this we may remark that 
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Luke’s Gospel bears the marks of having been 
arranged as nearly in the original chronological 
order as possible. It shows signs, too, of care- 
ful investigation and compilation. This is 
according to what Luke professes to do in the 
short preface to his Gospel. 
To sum up what we have said of the Four 
Gospels: Matthew pictures Jesus as the prom- 
ised Messiah, Mark exhibits him as the mighty 
Worker, Luke shows him as the Friend of 
mankind, and John portrays him as the divine 
Word made flesh. It is as if Matthew, when 
relating the story of Jesus, were just in the 
frame of mind in which the disciples must 
have been when, after the resurrection, Jesus 
explained the scriptures; at that moment 
which is described in these words: “Then 
opened he their mind, that they might under- 
stand the scriptures.” It is as if Mark had 
remained in the frame of mind in which his 
master Peter was when, in answer to Jesus’ 
question, “ Who say ye that I am?” he could 
say, without referring back to his birth, or 
having yet seen his resurrection and ascension, 
but only judging from the great things he had 
seen in his ministry, “ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.”, It is as if Luke had 
Paul’s feeling, a feeling that could have sprung 
up only after the outpouring at Pentecost, 


Luke 24: 45. 


Matt. 16: 16. 


Gal. 1: 15, 16. 


John 16: 14. 
John 14: 26. 
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when the multitudes of all nations heard, every 
man in the tongue in which he was born, and 
expressed perhaps as well as in any way in 
these words of Paul himself: “When it was 
the good pleasure of God, who separated me, 
even from my mother’s womb, and called me 
through his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that 
I might preach him among the Gentiles.” 
Christ the hope of all mankind is the burden 
of Luke. As to John, we find richly fulfilled 
in him these words of Jesus: “He [the Spirit] 
shall glorify me.” “He shall teach you all 
things, and bring to your remembrance all that 
I said unto you.” During a long and holy 
life that promised Spirit, acting upon the ever- 
repeated disclosures of God’s goodness in 
John’s experience, was making the life of the 
Son of God to have a deeper and deeper mean- 
ing to the aged apostle, and his wonderful 
legacy is the result. 

Thus, in God’s providence, it was so arranged 
that the testimony to the human life of Christ 
is fourfold. These things were written that we 
with all men might believe, and that believing 
we might have life through his name. God 
withholds no testimony that is necessary to us. 
The Jesus who is so amply revealed to men 
came that he might give us eternal life. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 


For he hath been counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses. — HEBREWS 3: 3. 


E will now spend a little time in observ- 
ing more particularly the scope and 
structure of the Gospel of Matthew. That 
view of his Gospel which we had in comparing 
it with the others was only of the most general 
kind. In order that we may become more defi- 
nitely acquainted with that story, we need to 
give a little more detailed and individual at- 
tention to it. 

Matthew, as we have already observed, is 
the one of the evangelists who especially pre- 
sents Christ as a lawgiver, the founder of a 
new covenant or dispensation. Christ is the 
King of the Jews, but he is more than a king 
who occupies a throne and administers laws 
already prepared for him. He is a King who 
founds a kingdom and regulates the method 
of its organization. His kingdom is more 
than a succeeding to David’s honor; it is a 
new dispensation or order of things. The 
comparison between Christ and Moses con- 

23 
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stantly suggests itself. The direct competition 
as to rank between Jesus and the lawgivers and 
teachers of old time is an underlying thought 
of the Sermonon the Mount. Matthew’s con- 
ception of Jesus as the great, new Lawgiver 
was perhaps what led him to adopt the peculiar 
formation of his Gospel; that is, not taking the 
teachings of Jesus as they were delivered here 
and there on the various occasions of his min- 
istry, but massing them together into great 
discourses which might resemble the constitu- 
tional enactments of a kingdom. 

Of Matthew the man we know little except 
that he was a publican, or collector of customs 
at Capernaum, and that he was called from his 
business to be an apostle. As a member of a 
proscribed class whom the teachings of the 
Pharisees had excluded from the Messianic 
hopes, he would find those hopes peculiarly 
inspiring when once the Saviour had shown 
him that they were for him. At the same 
time he would have a freedom of view, derived 
from his former habit of looking at those hopes 
from the outside, which would make it easy 
for him to comprehend how much more the — 
Messiah’s kingdom meant than his countrymen 
expected. His former position, therefore, pre- 
disposed him, in narrating the Saviour’s life, 
to labor in the particular sphere of Messianic 
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hopes and fulfillments—to set forth the .ex- 
pected kingdom in the true understanding 
of it. 

Matthew, in common with Luke, relates the 
childhood of Jesus; but, as we have already 
seen, it is simply his treatment as an heir to 
the throne — the honors and vicissitudes of his 
royalty —which this author relates. Those 
home touches by which we are made to see his 
personality, — his being subject to his parents, 
his wisdom, his precocity, his growth in the 
favor of God and man,—these we owe to 
Luke. ; 

But it is that period of the Saviour’s life 
between his baptism and his last week at Jeru- 
salem which we will review especially in this 
place. I will try to present principally those 
traits in arrangement and manner which are 
peculiar to the First Gospel, so that the various 
Gospels will not present too much of a same- 
ness as we pass them in review. Our special 
object is to get them individualized in the 
mind. I come now to a great peculiarity of 
Matthew’s Gospel which will be the principal 
object of our attention. 

In Matthew’s Gospel we find at intervals a 
number of great discourses, each having a 
certain sort of unity and a leading train of 
thought. There are five of these: the first is 
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the Sermon on the Mount, which takes up the 
whole of the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters. 
The next is the Charge to the Apostles, which 
comprises the whole of the tenth chapter. 
Then comes the chapter of parables, the thir- 
teenth; and then the discourse on how to act 
towards one another in the church, which is 
the eighteenth chapter; and finally the con- 
summation of all things, which is the subject 
of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters. 
Some have characterized these as foundation- 
discourses for the new covenant, and entitled 
them : — 

1. The New Law. 

2. The Apostolate. 

3. The Kingdom of Heaven. 

4. The Church. 

5. The Consummation of all Things. 

There is an ancient tradition that the Gospel . 
of Matthew was originally written in Hebrew, 
though no Hebrew original has been discovered. 
Papias, a Christian author of the second cen- 
tury, says this; and he also quite remarkably 
calls the original writing of Matthew the dis- 
courses. It is known too that Papias himself 
wrote a commentary on the discourses of Mat- 
thew, and that his commentary was divided 
into five books. All this suggests that perhaps 
the Hebrew original of Matthew consisted only 
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of these five great discourses which I have 
pointed out, and that when the work was 
translated into Greek the narrative connection 
between these discourses was inserted, so as to 
make a continuous story. There is, however, 
no striking want of uniformity in Matthew’s 
Gospel, as if it were a mosaic by different 
authors. The preceptive and narrative parts 
show no great dissimilarity of style. Matthew 
himself may have written the whole as we have 
it in Greek, using his five earlier Hebrew dis- 
courses as a basis. 

But now I wish I could make you see the 
life of Jesus as it is delineated in the Gospel 
of Matthew. The historical events are not 
related at haphazard; they must be nearly in 
their chronological order. As we look at their 
sequence we see the life of Jesus beginning 
joyously and busily, making its first widespread 
impressions in the country of Galilee, gradually 
beginning to excite criticism and then hatred 
on the part of the Jews, growing darker and 
darker, and at the same time more definite and 
pronounced in its claims as a new revelation 
that is to supersede the old, until finally it 
reaches its climax at the transfiguration, and 
then descends gradually to the cross and the 
grave. I shall content myself with analyzing 
the story of Matthew, always trying to make 
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the analysis as free as possible from tediousness. 
To my mind there is no more interesting way 
of viewing the life of Jesus. 

Jesus comes to the Jordan where John is 
baptizing, and submits to the ordinance of the 
Forerunner. He then goes into the wilderness 
and remains for forty days, undergoing severe 
mental conflict as a preparation for the establish- 
ment of his kingdom. Matthew and Luke both 
relate the three temptations in full, while Mark: 
only mentions the fact that Jesus was tempted 
in the wilderness. Returning from his retire- 
ment Jesus hears that John has been cast into 
prison, and, as a consequence, departs into 
Galilee. This is related as if there were no 
interval between his return from the wilderness 
and his departure into Galilee; but we know 
from John, who supplies some missing data 
here, that he remained some months first in the 
country of Judza.! Arriving in Galilee, he 
walks by the sea and calls Simon, Andrew, 
James, and John. He then makes a circuit of 
Galilee, and becomes widely known. It was in 
the course of one of his preaching tours that 
he went up into a mountain, and, calling his 
disciples to him, delivered the first great dis- 
course in Matthew, the Sermon on the Mount. 


1 John records a visit to Galilee and a return to the first passover, 
the discourse with Nicodemus, and a ministry of some length in 
Judea, before this final departure for Galilee. 
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Now it is quite certain that at some time in 
his ministry Jesus delivered such a discourse. 
Matthew has probably gathered into that dis- 
course some things that were said on other 
occasions; but nevertheless there was an occa- 
sion when Jesus preached in a single discourse 
many of the characteristic doctrines of that 
sermon. Luke gives us the substance of it 
in his sixth chapter. He indicates that it was 
after a night of prayer upon a mountain. In 
the morning, after this preparation, he chose his 
twelve apostles and then, coming down into a 
level space, where great crowds from all over 
the country were awaiting him, he delivered 
the discourse to them al]. Tradition locates 
the incident on the double-peaked mountain a 
little to the west of the Sea of Galilee known 
as the Horns of Hattin. 

That sermon, or collection of related sayings, 
as reported and arranged by Matthew, is a 
wonderful and inspiring discourse. It bears 
the stamp of a divine mind. No more ade- 
quate way, in the same compass, of presenting 
Christ’s law as the Founder of the new king- 
dom could have been devised. Whatever be 
the connection in which it was introduced into 
the actual history, here in the Gospel and for 
us it forms an introduction to the kingly per- 
sonality of Christ. Matthew has introduced 
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it as truthfully, for the purpose of imparting a 
knowledge of Christ, as he would have done if 
he had brought in the separate sayings only in 
their actual historical setting. Chronological 
narrating of events is not the only biographi- 
cal truth; there may be a didactic grouping 
according to a purpose in the writer’s mind, 
which shall be a higher faithfulness to truth 
because it contributes to a more just apprecia- 
tion of the person whose life is under con- 
sideration. This collection of sayings thus 
grouped into a discourse has been the admira- 
tion of great minds in all the ages of the 
Christian Church. Many who could not accept 
the theology of Paul nor comprehend the aton- 
ing work of the Saviour’s death, could never- 
theless see and bow to this Sermon on the 
Mount as a word of eternal truth. 

It is the law of the new kingdom. And yet 
this does not rightly designate it. It is not the 
formal organization of a kingdom; it is not the 
setting forth of Christ’s personal claims as a 
lawgiver. The truths stand in the strength of 
their own truthfulness. It is not formally a 
law either. It is rather the assertion of the 
Christian’s end, which is to live in the Spirit 
and above law. To undertake to keep this 
Sermon on the Mount in the mere letter would 
be as legalizing and enslaving as to undertake 
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asystem of Pharisaic observances. These com- 
mands, it is true, are higher, but they are higher 
in that they are to be kept in a different spirit. 
The ideals presented here are perfect. They 
cannot be kept in the letter; they can only be 
aimed at as a heavenly attainment which the 
future world alone can realize in full. 

The sermon begins by setting forth Christ’s 
ideal of the blessed man. Those who are poor 
in spirit, those who mourn, those who are meek 
and clamor not for their own, those who long 
after righteousness, those who are peaceable — 
these are blessed. Thus the Saviour’s morality 
starts out, not with observing a requirement, 
but with seeking a goal. It is the morality of 
those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. 

Jesus then sets forth the true disciple as one 
who is conspicuous and saving in the world, a 
salutary influence like the light and the salt. 
He shows the spirit of the good man’s behay- 
ior as far above the mere keeping of precepts. 
The good man not only does not kill, but he 
makes all efforts to keep peace, not even offer- 
ing his gift at the altar until he is recon- 
ciled to his offended brother; agreeing with his 
adversary immediately while in the way with 
him. He not only does not commit adultery, 
but he subdues all base passion with the 
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utmost resoluteness, and guards others, espe- 
cially in the matter of divorce, from the temp- 
tation to commit the crime. He is not only 
truthful in keeping oaths, but he does not need 
to take an oath to confirm his words. He does 
not retaliate, but yields to his enemy, always 
aiming at a perfect love for him, like that of 
the Father in heaven. . 

Then as to religious duties: we are not to 
pray or do alms for show, nor for form, but 
because we trust in God and have a treasure in 
heaven. With that treasure to rejoice in we 
shall have no anxious thought about our 
earthly needs. As to personal character, we 
are to judge ourselves and others fairly, but 
always to remember that only effort will give 
us any good thing in character. We are to ask 
for it, to strive for it, expecting God to give 
only as we can receive and appreciate, just as 
we are too wise to give what is holy to the 
dogs. 

Finally he warns against false teachers and 
professors, teaching us the principle that we are 
to know them by their fruits. At the end, by 
the comparison of the house on the rock and 
the house on the sand, he indicates that these 
things which he has said are meant to be 
obeyed as well as simply heard. 

This, of course, is but the briefest epitome of 
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that grand discourse. It is worthy of pro- 
longed study, and is the best of guides to the 
seeker after his own true end and heavenly goal. 

An interval of narration now comes between 
this discourse and the next one which consti- 
tutes the tenth chapter. Jesus performs many 
cures and makes various journeys, casting out 
demons and in one instance even raising the 
dead —the daughter of Jairus. During this 
interval he begins to incur criticism by for- 
giving sins, and by eating with publicans. 
The Son of man is beginning to show himself 
greater than Jewish ideas. Finally, while 
making a grand circuit of Galilee, he is im- 
pressed with the uncared-for condition of the 
people. They seem to have no spiritual guides. 
They are like sheep not having a shepherd. 
Apparently as a result of his desire to remedy 
this state of things, he chooses the Twelve and 
sends them out two and two to preach the 
kingdom of God. The times seem to call for 
such a systematic effort. His directions to the 
apostles form the second of the great discourses. 

It will be remembered that Luke relates the 
choosing of the Twelve as the occasion of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Perhaps the Twelve 
had been chosen before this second discourse in 
Matthew, only that author inserts it here in 
connection with the sending of them out on 
their missionary tour. 
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This second discourse was for the guidance 
of the apostles especially, but its principles 
adapt themselves to all who feel themselves 
called to be preachers. It introduces some 
things that were probably said on other occa- 
sions than this of the commissioning of the 
Twelve, but the discourse is, on the whole, con- 
fined to the one theme, the duties and vicissi- 
tudes of the preacher of his kingdom. 

The disciples are to go forth to do good, both 
to the bodies and to the souls of men. They 
are to be supported by those for whose welfare 
they labor. They are to be courteous, but not 
to force their ministrations on anybody. God 
will reward those who reject them; it is not for 
them to do it. They are to expect dangers, but 
not to be afraid; always sustained by their 
sense of their union with Christ. They can 
but expect the same treatment which he re- 
ceived. They will be guarded from disappoint- 
ment by remembering that their gospel, though 
a gospel of peace, is to be expected to send 
divisions into the earth; but in whatever way 
these divisions manifest themselves, the disciples 
are to take sides with Christ as against even the 
dearest earthly interest. Finally, the benefit 
which each one receives to whom they minister 
is according to what that one sees in them; and 
not the smallest act of kindness to them is. 
unnoticed or unrewarded. 
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This discourse is followed by another inter- 
val of narration. During the time chronicled 
here, Jesus continues his teaching and healing, 
but evidently disappoints the expectations of 
some good people. John sends from the prison 
for an assurance that he is the coming One. 
Jesus, in speaking of John’s work and his own, 
complains of the captiousness of that generation, 
and pronounces the cities in which his own 
work has been done far more intractable than 
the wicked communities which have notori- 
ously brought upon themselves judgment or 
prophetic denunciation. Jesus incurs criticism 
for allowing the disciples to pluck the corn on 
the Sabbath; and by healing the man with a 
withered hand he arouses a deadly hatred in 
those who were watching for a violation of the 
Sabbath day. The way begins to darken. 
Counsel is taken against him. The Pharisees 
accuse him of casting out demons by the power 
of Beelzebub; and the report of his madness 
gets abroad, so that his mother and his breth- 
ren try to secure him that they may take him 
home. 

At this point is inserted another great dis- 
course, a chapter of parables. It seems likely 
that there was one occasion when Jesus con- 
spicuously inaugurated that peculiar style of 
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teaching, and that on that occasion several 
parables of the kingdom were delivered. These 
parables were a kind of discourse peculiarly 
adapted, not only to embody a great deal of 
truth in an easily remembered and_ portable 
form, but especially to separate worthy listeners 
from unworthy ones. Those that were worthy 
of the kingdom of God would not be satisfied 
simply to hear the story, but would inquire 
further to know what it meant. The others 
would hear without understanding, and if they 
were not disposed to make the effort to under- 
stand they might as well hear that way as any 
other. Jesus avowed this process of separa- 
tion as his object. Thus he begins to specialize 
his teaching, and to devote himself, not to all 
indiscriminately, but to those who will profit 
by his instruction. As the time of his end 
draws nearer he sees that he must husband his 
resources and look to permanent results. This 
point in his ministry is indicated by this cliap- 
ter of parables. 

The discourse takes up the whole of the thir- 
teenth chapter. It begins with the parable. of 
the Sower, a fit introduction, which teaches 
that the effect of the truth of his kingdom will 
be in accordance with the heart to which it 
comes, just as the amount of increase in agri- 
culture depends on the soil. Then, after an 
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explanation of the parable in gratified response 
to some who were curious, he adds another 
agricultural parable, that of the Tares, in which 
he shows that the kind of increase depends on 
the seed. This is followed by the parable of the 


Mustard Seed, and that of the Leaven, two par-. 


ables which show the marvelous power of 
increase which resides in the truth of the king- 
dom of God. One needs only to give it hospi- 
table welcome in his heart to enter on a process 
which shall result in his being possessed by it 
wholly. 

At this point Jesus withdraws from the mul- 
titude and enters a house, but the discourse 
goes on. The disciples are curious to know 
the interpretation of the parable of the Tares, 
and he explains it to them. The danger of false 
teaching is set forth, but his great prevailing 
idea of separation between the worthy and the 
unworthy is still prominent. He predicts, in 
connection with the interpretation, that separa- 
tion at the last day, of which his teaching by 
parables is an example on a smaller scale. He 
goes on to relate the parable of the Treasure 
Hid in a Field, and that of the Pearl of Great 
Price, to show that the separation will be partly 
because only those willing to work and give all 
they have can possess themselves of the king- 
dom. At last comes the parable of the Drag- 
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net, which shows that many who are apparently 
brought into the kingdom of God will be sepa- 
rated and rejected at the very last. So this 
chapter of parables is pervaded throughout by 
the idea of separation, which idea and purpose 
is the occasion of this style of teaching. 
Between this and the next discourse Jesus 
comes into still greater public notice, his fame 
even reaching the ears of Herod; and he 
begins also to order his movements with refer- 
ence to avoiding harm. He hears of the death 
of John, and goes to the other side of the Sea 
of Galilee. Even here he is followed, and he 
teaches and feeds the multitudes which attend 
him. This makes his ministry still more pub- 
lic —in fact, John says that in consequence of 
this miracle the people were determined to 
make him a king. His refusal, however, rids 
him of the more superficial of his followers, 
for they cease to believe him the Messiah. He 
is dogged by scribes from Jerusalem, whom he 
reproves for their inconsistency. He goes to 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, but cannot be 
hid. Returning to the Sea of Galilee he feeds 
the four thousand. To the demand for a sign 
from heaven he replies by referring his ques- 
tioners back to their own powers of observa- 
tion; and repeats the sign of Jonah, which 
means his own death and resurrection. At 
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Cesarea Philippi he finds, by inquiry of his 
disciples, that men have lost faith in him as 
Messiah, and call him only a prophet; but that 
his disciples, especially Peter, know him by the 
true heavenly insight. In his answer to Peter 
he distinctly announces his purpose of founding 
a church. 

From this time on Jesus begins to predict his 
death. Taking the three chosen ones with him 
into the mountain he is transfigured before 
them. Henceforth his path leads steadily to 
the cross, and in these last days he repeatedly 
_ and plainly foretells his crucifixion and resur- 
rection. His discourses are now directed 
especially to the disciples as a church. The 
Object of the Church may be named as the 
subject of the fourth great discourse. 

This comprises the eighteenth chapter. It 
sets forth, in answer and rebuke of a rivalry 
among the disciples as to who should be the 
greatest, the feeling and purpose which should 
actuate the Church of Christ. In this chapter 
is the only place in the Gospels, besides the 
prediction to Peter just cited, where the word 
church is used. Not that the formal organiza- 
tion of the church is shown here or anywhere 
else in the Gospels. It is presupposed, and in 
the whole chapter men are addressed as those 
who are essentially a church — that is, a body 
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of men existing for mutual help in spiritual 
things, and for the welfare of others. That is 
what the church essentially is; this is its true 
purpose and idea. 

The great principle that brings the chapter 
into unity is that of active desire and effort for 
others. The spirit of the humble little child 
is the first requisite for the kingdom of heaven. 
Christians are to avoid giving occasion for 
stumbling even to the humblest, and resolutely 
to remove the cause of offense. They are to 
labor always to seek the lost, and this truth is 
enforced by the parable of the Lost Sheep. 
They are to endeavor with the greatest fairness 
and wisdom to reconcile an offending brother, 
and the aim of their effort is always to be, not 
to maintain their own dignity, but to save the 
brother. Thus agreeing, thus laboring for 
mutual welfare, they shall have wondrous power 
with God and shall have Christ in the midst of 
them. 

Then, in answer to a question of Peter’s, 
Jesus enunciates the doctrine of forgiveness. 
Just as often as an offending brother repents 
we are to forgive him, no matter how many 
times the offense and the repentance are re- 
peated. The unseemliness of an unforgiving 
spirit in pardoned sinners is shown in the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant, which is 
peculiar to Matthew. 
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Immediately following this discourse is the 
account of Christ’s final journey to Jerusalem. 
He leaves Galilee and goes through Perea, the 
tract east of the Jordan, gradually making his 
way to the capital. We shall learn from Luke 
that this was a leisurely journey, and much 
very valuable teaching which seems to have 
been given on this journey is reported only by 
Luke. In Matthew’s account, however, the 
Saviour is coming into closer hostility to the 
Jews, and is constantly contemplating his 
death. The parable of the Laborers in the 
Vineyard is given, teaching the admission of 
Gentiles into a community of privilege with 
Jews. The gaze of the disciples is naturally 
directed forward to his coming kingdom, and 
James and John in their stupidity seek for 
places of honor therein. Jesus comes from 
Jericho, where he heals the two blind men, to 
Jerusalem, and makes his triumphal entry. 
He comes into the temple and drives out the 
buyers and sellers, and the next day, on his 
return from Bethany, is beset by Jews asking 
him for his authority. After exposing their 
insincerity by a skillful question, he foretells 
his rejection by the Jews and the salvation of 
the Gentiles in the parables of the Two Sons, 
the Wicked Husbandmen, and the Marriage 
Feast. Then they ply him with malignant 
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questions, about tribute-money, about the resur- 
rection, about the great commandment. In 
his retort Jesus rebukes the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees and scribes, denouncing them in 
dreadful language. This denunciation takes 
up the whole of the twenty-third chapter, end- 
ing with that tender expression concerning 
Jerusalem, “ How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not !” 

During this final week, on one occasion, as 
Jesus sat on the Mount of Olives in full 
view of the temple, he delivered the sayings 
which constitute Matthew’s fifth and last great 
discourse. This comprises the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth chapters. It is the discourse on 
the Consummation of All Things. It begins 
with the prediction of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and that great event is inextricably min- 
gled in the Saviour’s thought with another event 
which it typifies, or perhaps brings about in a 
sense, the end of the dispensation or age. The 
end of the Jewish dispensation carries the 
thought forward to the end of the world. Luke 
has a chapter similar to this twenty-fourth, in 
which there is somewhat more of method, the 
distinction between the two great events being 
made a little clearer. Mark also has the same 
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discourse. Matthew, however, is peculiar in 
that he goes on in the twenty-fifth chapter to 
set forth the principles of the final general 
judgment. This is a chapter of great interest, 
and entirely free from the perplexities which 
characterize the chapter preceding it. 

Beginning with the parable of the Ten Virs 
gins, Jesus sets forth the danger of procrasti- 
nation in making ready to welcome him. The 
time will come when it will be too late. That 
last crisis of the soul, moreover, will be un- 
expected. He then goes on in the parable of 
the Talents to show that God will require of us 
at last, not simply that with which we were 
endowed to begin with, but an increase upon it. 
Weare to labor not only to preserve our own 
correctness, but to advance our Master’s inter- 
ests. He that is slothful and neglects to do 
this is cast into outer darkness. 

Then follows a picture of the judgment, 
which is peculiar to Matthew, the parable of 
the Sheep and the Goats. This has been 
called the Parable of Judgment. Jesus pic- 
tures all nations as gathered together to receive 
their final award, and separated from each other 
‘cas the shepherd separateth the sheep from the 
goats.” The award is made according as men 
have shown mercy to their fellow-men. There 
is no suggestion as to the amount of light 
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which the person has received, nor as to what 
doctrines he has held. He stands and is judged 
and assigned his eternal place with the blessed 
or the lost according to the active sympathy 
which he had in his heart for the unfortunate. 
Jesus counts that which is done to the least of 
his brethren as done to him. 

This is the last of the five discourses. After 
this the story takes the Saviour straight to 
Calvary and the tomb. The events of this last 
week are familiar to us, and are related by all 
the evangelists. It is worthy of note that 
Matthew does not mention the ascension of 
Christ, but leaves off with the great commis- 
sion to disciple all nations. Thus, as a law- 
giver, a judge, a king to whom all authority is 
given in heaven and in earth, Jesus, in this first 
Gospel, simply ceases to teach his disciples, with 
the assurance that, nevertheless, he is with them 
alway, even unto the end of the world. And 
indeed he is! He teaches us now, for having 
ascended on high he fills all things, and all who 
are childlike may learn of him who is meek 
and lowly in heart. 

Thus the picture of Jesus as drawn by the 
first evangelist has a distinctness and character 
of its own. In gathering his more important 
teachings into discourses Matthew is putting 
them into a most useful shape for our instruc- 
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tion. We may well ponder those discourses in 
our daily lives, for they are able to make us 
wise unto salvation. Our great heavenly Law- 
giver is worthy of more glory than Moses ; the 
law, given by dispensation of angels, is fittingly 
completed by the revelation of grace through 
the Son. 


/ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK. 


The word which he sent unto the children of Israel, 
preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus .Christ (he is 
Lord of all) —that saying ye yourselves know, which 
was published throughout all Judza, beginning from 
Galilee, after the baptism which John preached; even 
Jesus of Nazareth, how that God anointed him with 
the Holy Ghost and with power: who went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; 
for God was with him. — Acts 10: 36-38. 

HESE are words of Peter, and they repre- 
sent the substance of Peter’s customary 
preaching. ‘They may very fittingly be taken as 
a brief representation of the essential character- 
istics of Mark’s Gospel. They have been called 
the Gospel of Mark ina nutshell. In undertak- . 
ing to designate in one word the story of Christ 
as it has been preached and known throughout 
all Judea, the passage begins with the ministry 
of John the Baptist; it calls especial attention. 
to the fact that Jesus was anointed with the 
Holy Ghost and with power; it sums up his 
activity as a going about doing good and heal- 
ing all that were oppressed of the devil; and 
finally it accounts for it all by saying that God 


was with him. This certainly of itself makes 
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a moderate enough assertion with regard to 
Jesus ; it does not seem afraid to rest his claim 
on his power and goodness. The passage goes 
on to assert that the same Jesus was taken and 
hanged upon a tree, and that he rose from the 
dead and showed himself to witnesses. This, 
independently of the prophets, or of the Mes- 
sianic ideas of the nation, is regarded as suffi- 
cient to prove Jesus to be the one in whom 
remission of sins is to be obtained. 

Now this represents briefly the Gospel of 
Mark; that begins with the baptism of John; 
that brings out with especial prominence the 
power of Jesus; that is concerned with deeds 
rather than with discourses or fulfillments of 
prophecy. The deeds related, moreover, seem 
to be related just as they were remembered or 
currently preached, and not with any literary 
art expended in making a logically continuous 
narration. The Gospel is almost a collection of 
notes on the ministry of Christ. It seems sim- 
ply the incidents which formed the substance of 
some apostle’s preaching. Some apostle who 
saw the things narrated, and was impressed 
with deeds rather than predominantly with 
words, who had no great critical skill in set- 
ting forth his story so as to obviate all doubt 
and objection, and indeed who saw no need of 
the use of such skill, inasmuch as he was thor- 
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oughly convinced himself, and had small power 
of entering into the difficulties of others — such 
seems to have been the source from which the 
Gospel of Mark sprang. : 

Such an apostle preéminently was Peter. 
Other apostles may have entered into the mind 
of Jesus more fully than did Peter, but cer- 
tainly none admired him more. Other apostles, 
if they had contributed their recollections of 
Christ, might have stood, as it were, in the place 
of those whom they were trying to instruct, and 
anticipated their difficulties, or undertaken to 
smooth the way and assist them to a clear 
impression of the Saviour’s life as a whole. 
But we should hardly expect this of the im- 
pulsive Peter, the apostle so filled with his own 
impressions that no sense of a less ardent mind’s 
difficulties could distract him —so little cul- 
tured in the graces of style that he could see 
no need of anything more than simply to throw 
his impressions without elaboration and without 
polish before the reader, and let them carry con- 
viction by the simple marvelousness of their 
subject. It seems hardly an accident that this 
passage from a sermon of Peter’s is the most 
like Mark’s whole Gospel of any passage in the 
New Testament. Comparing Mark’s Gospel, 
which is a message, —a gospel, or good news, 
rather than a formal history, — with this brief 
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of Peter’s address to Cornelius, we say, “ Peter 
used to preach in that way;” and the two 
seem to fit together and to agree wonderfully 
with the character of the great apostle. We 
have reason to suspect that Mark’s Gospel is 
substantially the preaching of Peter. 


This corresponds with the tradition. There 
is but scanty knowledge given us in early writ- 
ings with regard to the origin of our Gospels, 
the earliest definite mention dating from about 
the middle of the second century. Perhaps the 
oldest indication of the authorship of the 
Second Gospel is its title. This, though not 
so old as the Gospel itself, is of very early date, 
and attributes it to a person named Mark. An 
undisputed title of so ancient date would indicate 
that Mark was regarded as the author of this 
Gospel by the whole early Church. The ear- 
liest tradition is that he wrote under the direc- 
tion of Peter. The account which Papias gives 
of the Gospel is interesting. He professed to 
have received it from an ancient presbyter, an 
immediate disciple of Jesus. It is as follows: 
“Mark, having become the amanuensis of 
Peter, wrote down exactly all that he remem- 
bered of things either said or done by Christ; 
but without order. For he had not himself 


_ heard the Lord, nor actually accompanied him ; 
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but had only, as I have just said, accompanied 
Peter at a later time. Now this latter gave his 
instructions as occasion called for them, and 
not as a complete exposition of the discourses 
of the Lord; so that Mark is not to be blamed 
for writing down a certain number of detached 
facts, just as he remembered them. For he 
only aimed at one object: not to omit anything 
that he had heard nor to alter it in any point.”’} 
This states essentially that the Gospel of Mark 
is simply a compilation of the narratives that 
used to be given by Peter in the churches 
among which he passed preaching the gospel. 

A later testimony by Clement of Alexandria 
is to the effect that the Gospel was written at 
Rome. It read thus: “ When Peter was pub- 
licly preaching the word in Rome, and in the 
might of the Spirit proclaiming the gospel, his 
auditors entreated Mark, who had for some 
years accompanied him, and who remembered 
all that Peter had said, to write down the 
things related by him, and then, when he had 
written the Gospel, to send it to those who had 
asked him for it; which request, when Peter 
heard of it, he neither opposed nor supported.” 

The earliest tradition therefore is that 
Mark’s Gospel was written for Roman Chris- 


1 There are some obscure expressions in the passage from Papias, 
but this seems to be essentially the meaning. The translation is 
taken from Godet. 
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tians; that it was fragmentary and without 
attempt at order, and that it embodied the 
usual preaching of Peter. This we have no 
reason for doubting; indeed the study of the 
Gospel confirms the substantial truth of’ this 
tradition. 

It will be interesting for us to have in mind 
whatever is known of Mark. There is a Mark 
mentioned by Peter in his First Epistle as his 
son. I suppose Peter called him his son because 
he was converted under his preaching, just as 
Paul was accustomed to call those converted 
under his influence his spiritual children. 
Peter writes in the passage referred to as if he 
were at Babylon. Many take the word Baby- 
lon as the spiritual designation of the city of 
Rome, just as John employed the word in the 
Revelation. If this be the true understanding, 
Peter, at the time of writing his Epistle, was at 
Rome and Mark was with him. 

Whether John Mark mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles was the same person cannot be 
certainly ascertained. John Mark seems to 
have been a companion of Paul up to the time 
of that apostle’s imprisonment at Rome, and 
even in his last Epistle — the second to Timothy 
— Paul mentions him as somewhere in Asia at 
_ that time, and gives directions to have him 
come to him in Rome, for he is profitable to 


1 Pet.’5: 13. 


2 Tim. 4: 11. 


Acts 12: 12. 
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him for the ministry. It hardly seems that 
Paul would have thus spoken of him if he had 
been an amanuénsis of Peter, for if he had 
been Peter’s companion for some years when 
he wrote his Gospel he must have attached him- 
self to him before this time. In that case Mark 
would not be in Asia Minor at the time of 
Paul’s second letter to Timothy, but at Rome 
with Peter; nor would Paul have had such a 
command of Mark’s movements as to send for 
him as a helper in his gospel work. The John 
Mark of Paul, nephew or cousin of Barnabas, 
and the Mark whom Peter had with him at 
Babylon, are in all probability different persons. 
The only consideration which favors the iden- 
tity of the two, aside from the identity of sur- 
name, is the fact that Peter was acquainted 
with John Mark’s family and went to his moth- 
er’s house on his release from prison, and the 
inference that Mark was a young man con- 
verted under Peter’s ministry, and thus spiritu- 
ally denominated his son. But we shall have 
to be content with knowing no more of Mark, 
the author of the Gospel, than what Peter tells 
us: that he was his son, literal or spiritual, 
and that he was with him in Babylon, either 
the literal or the spiritual one, when the First 
Epistle of Peter was written. 

But after all it is not Mark with whom we 
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are concerned, so much as it is Peter. Mark 
was simply an amanuensis. He was very con- 
scientious as a writer, depending absolutely on 
his teacher’s authority, and, as the tradition 
says, neither omitting nor adding anything. 
So that we have next to no coloring from 
Mark’s personality ; the Gospel is almost the 
same as if it were written by Peter. In study- 
ing 1t we seem to be studying the personality 
of Peter. The Gospel bears more plainly the 
marks of an eyewitness than any of the 
memoirs of Christ in our possession. 

~ What I have said about this Second Gospel 
being substantially the testimony of Peter needs 
to be compared with the theory, which seems 
on the whole the most probable one, that the 
Synoptic Gospels are a sort of compilation of 
the current preaching of the early Church. 
The simplest way of avcounting for the remark- 
able similarities in form in the narrations of 
those Gospels is to suppose that these embody 
a common tradition in the churehes — the usual 
way of telling the story of Jesus which had 
been passed from mouth to mouth until it had 
become common property and had“ attdined a 
sort of fixed shape. But now to say tha‘ 
Mark’s narrative is the special tradition of 
Peter, who related it as an eyewitness, seems td 
isolate it from the other Gospels, or else- to 


4: 26-29. 
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make it the model for the others to follow. 
But this is not necessary. We may suppose — 
indeed we can hardly help supposing — that 
Peter’s testimony itself had blended itself with 
the common tradition in the churches, perhaps 
had become the principal source of it. This, 
therefore, would be the common tradition as 
well as Peter’s special story, and would thus 
easily show the similarities in expression which 
are such remarkable things in the three Gospels 
considered as independent histories. 

Mark’s Gospel indeed has little that is not 
common to itself and one or the other of the 
remaining two synoptists. There is but one 
parable that is peculiar to Mark —the parable 
of the Seed growing secretly —and there are 
but few incidents which he alone relates. It 
does not seem to have been the general habit in 
the earliest preaching of the gospel to make 
much of the childhood and youth of Christ. 
That was a matter for subsequent investigation 
to find out and work into formal written his- 
tories, not for the preacher to make his message 
to the multitudes. The testimony, as Peter 
says in the text, began with the ministry of 
John the Baptist. Accordingly we find Mark 
saying nothing about the birth of Christ or his 
early life. He starts in with the Forerunner, 
thus confining himself to the common oral tra- 
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dition in the Church. It is quite remarkable, 
too, that the genuine Mark ends right where 
the common tradition seems to have broken off, 
namely, with the appearance of the angel to 
the women after the resurrection; although we 
ean hardly suppose that Mark ended his: Gospel 
so abruptly as with the eighth verse of his last 
chapter. There must have been some other 
ending, unless Mark’s work was broken off by 
accident. It seems clear that the last twelve 
verses as they now stand were added by a later 
compiler. 

Mark’s Gospel appears to have been the 
earliest of the four in date. It is destitute of 
some little touches, calculated to make it more 
acceptable to its readers, which would surely 
have been added by one writing at a later period. 
It first of all shows such characteristics of style 
as we should expect in a gospel written for the 
humbler class of people in Rome. When it was 
written the principal triumphs of the gospel in 
Rome had probably been among the slaves. In 
its earlier conquests the gospel did not reach 
many of the rich and influential. Thus we find 
in Mark certain explanations which those not 
familiar with Jewish customs would require. 
He shows a preference for Latin words, often 
using them instead of Greek. Thus the word 
for soldier, for centurion, for tribute or custom, 
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See the Greek —- which last, however, is naturally used also 


text of 6: 27 
15:39; 12:14 


15: 16. 


12: 42. 


by Matthew the publican,—are Latin words. 
Sometimes he adds a Latin word to the Greek 
one in order to explain it; thus he says, the 
soldiers of Pilate led Jesus out of the hall; that 
is, the pretoriwm — which last is a Latin word. 
Once he describes in Roman money the worth 
of a Jewish coin, where he says that the poor 
widow cast in “two mites which make a 


: codrantes”; that is, the Roman quadrant or 


farthing. 

Mark’s Gospel, moreover, contains a great 
deal of rough, homely, everyday phraseology. 
It does not always seek out the most polished 
expressions; the cultured people of the time 
would have sniffed at some of his words and 
constructions. Of at least one of the words 
allowed in this Gospel an ancient grammarian 
says, “Only the canaille use it in this sense.” 
This remark applies, of course, only to the 
words in the original. “Such words as these 
might naturally find their place in the mon- 
grel Greek of the slaves and freedmen who 
formed the first congregations of the Church 
in Rome.” 1 This was the language of the 
common people; and I have no doubt that 
the familiar words went home to people’s hearts 
as only the senior apostle, the fisher of men, 
could send them home. 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. x, p. 802. -* 
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In another way the Gospel of Mark shows 
the work of one not much skilled in reporting 
and writing, nor greatly learned as a historical 
reader. A person unskilled in composition and 
unaccustomed to abstract thought would be 
just the one, in relating an incident, to seize on 
some vivid detail and reproduce it exactly; to 
echo some word used, or paint some trivial 
accompaniment of the transaction, not because 
of its relative importance but because by some 
means it formed an indelible picture on the 
memory. If you stop and think, you will recol- 
lect how uncultured acquaintances of yours 
have sometimes told the story of something 
which they personally witnessed, and how prone 
they have been to make much of little details, 
not because they were important but because 
they were vivid and stuck in the mind. Now 
Mark’s Gospel abounds in such touches. It 
relates features in some of the incidents of 
Jesus’ life which seem almost to transport us to 
the spot, they are so vivid ; and yet, no inventor 
would have put them in as important in the 
development of his story. I have already noted 
how Mark is peculiar for introducing sometimes 
the very Aramaic words that Jesus used in per- 
forming his miracles. Thus, in telling of the 
cure of the deaf and dumb man in the region 
of the Decapolis, he says that Jesus looked up 


10: 32. 
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to heaven and sighed, and said to him, “Hph- 
phatha (Be opened).” In speaking of the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus, Mark alone 
gives the words that Jesus used in the original 
language: “ And taking the child by the hand, 
he saith unto her, TYalitha cumi; which is, 
being interpreted, Damsel, I say unto thee, 
Arise.” The very word was in the memory, 
and the admiring old fisherman Peter could not 
be satisfied unless he reproduced it, and made 
us to see as he did the very sigh of Jesus. 
There is another very interesting instance of 
this vividness as of an eyewitness, in the tenth 
chapter. Jesus and the disciples were on their 
way to Jerusalem. Jesus went on before them, 
apparently so absorbed in his meditations that 
he did not notice that he had got ahead. The 
disciples observed his abstraction, and they 
were awed by it. They followed along, so 
struck by his unusual behavior that they were 
afraid. Finally he turned about and, rejoining 
them, told them that they were going up to 
Jerusalem in order that he might be taken and 
executed. 
~ Now Matthew and Luke both relate the fact 
that Jesus, on his way to Jerusalem, predicted 
his death in this manner, but neither of them 
puts in this mysterious abstraction of Jesus. 
We cannot see that it is necessary to the devel- 
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opment of the story; it is only a vivid touch, 
a leaf from the memory of an eyewitness. 
Many of these things Mark, or Peter, intro- 
duces, not for purposes of edification, but by 
way of obeying the impulses of a loving and 
~~-vivid memory. It is a characteristic such as 
we should expect from the admiring old fisher- 
man disciple whose education was mostly late 
in life, and mostly picked up in the school of 
- Christ. He is not primarily anxious to incul- 
cate something; he is simply aiming to set forth 
a testimony as a witness. 
Another trait which seems to point to Peter 
as substantially the author of the Gospel is the 
fact that Peter is not spoken so highly of in 
this Gospel as in the others. Just as Matthew matt. 9:9; et. 
in his Gospel is not ashamed to relate how Jesus Luke 5:27. 
called Matthew the publican, while the other 
writers for some reason cover up the fact that 
the evangelist was once a publican by using his 
other naine Levi, so in the Gospel of Mark we 
find instances where the author is more un- 
sparing of himself than others are of him. 
Thus in relating the incident of the rebuke of 
Peter by Jesus, Matthew indeed introduces gee matt. 16: 
the incident and Christ’s words, “Get thee ™™ 
behind me, Satan;”’ but Matthew puts immedi- 
ately before it the saying of Jesus so honorable 
to Peter, “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I tia. 1s. 


8: 27 sq. 


6: 45 sq.; 
ef. Matt. 14: 
22 sq. 


14: 30, 68, 72. 
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will build my church.” In Mark this preémi- 
nency of Peter is not mentioned. Jesus re- 
bukes Peter in all the severity of the saying, but 
the reprimand is offset by no commendation or 
bestowing of dignity such as actually preceded 
it. So too in the account of the storm on the 
lake, it is not Mark who mentions the fact that 
Peter walked on the water. In the prediction 
of Peter’s denial, too, Mark relates that there 
were to be two warnings by the cock-crowing 
instead of one; and in the actual denial the cock 
crows twice before Peter desists. This sets 
forth more unsparingly than the other Gospels 
the inexcusableness of the denial. When 
Peter heard the signal once, he ought to have 
had the thoughtfulness to remember what it 
meant. But it is Peter’s own story that sets 
his stupidity in its strongest light. 

Just one other characteristic of Mark’s Gos- 
pel we may note. To my mind it is a markeof 
Peter’s strong, earnest, unimaginative person- 
ality. It is the fact that little difficulties in the 
account are not smoothed down. Things are 
related of Jesus that seem to imply limitations 
of his power, which might easily be stumbling- ~ 
blocks in the way of a person disposed to pick 
flaws, and yet which the author does not seem 
to notice. It is the imaginative man who an- 
ticipates the difficulties and doubts of those to 
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whom he is talking; he puts himself in his 
hearers’ place; he is so sympathetic with them 
that he often goes quite out.of his way to make 
the story meet the cavils and misgivings of their 
hearts. But Peter is no such person. "We 
should not expect it indeed of so strong an in- 
dividuality. He speaks out, just as’ Peter 
always did, with a small care for appearances. 
He fares straight on and lets difficulties take 
care of themselves. This is just like Peter. 

A few examples of what I mean : — 

Mark says that Jesus could do but few 
mighty works at Capernaum, because of an 
unbelief which excited his wonder. In Mat- 
thew the wonder of Jesus is not mentioned ; 
the obstacle was there, but it was not unex- 
pected. In another place Mark says that all 
the sick were brought to Jesus, and that he 
healed many — giving a pretext for inferring 
that he did not heal all. Matthew, in the same 
account, says he healed all, and Luke that he 
healed every one. Mark alone relates the at- 
tempt of Jesus’ relatives to lay hands on him 
on the ground that he was insane; he alone 
mentions that Pilate marveled that Jesus was 
so soon dead, which might be caught at by 
some to show that he did not really die on the 
cross; Mark does not say that the fig-tree with- 
ered immediately when Jesus cursed it, but that 
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it was discovered withered the next morning ; 
he relates some cures that Jesus performed 
gradually, that is, after one or two trials, as if 
it were difficult to do them at one effort. 
Mark, too, relates that the women found the 
stone rolled away when they came to the sepul- 
cher, but takes no pains to say, as Matthew does, 
that an angel descended from heaven and did 
the work. Those who asserted that the disciples 
had stolen Jesus’ body might have laid hold of 
Mark’s account, if it had been then in circula- 
tion, and perverted it to prove their position. 
Mark alone limits the knowledge of the God- 
man in reporting the saying of Jesus, “ Of that 
day or that hour knoweth no one, not even .. . 
the Son.” 

Such little points show the work of a strong, 
believing, admiring, impulsive, unimaginative 
nature, just such as Peter’s was. The weight 
of the testimony for the greatness of Jesus was 
sufficient to carry conviction; and I imagine 
Peter would have found it uncongenial busi- 
ness to pick up this objection and that, and try 
to smooth everything down so that unsympa- 
thizing people might believe without effort. 

In brief, Mark’s Gospel draws simply on the 
memory, not at all on the imagination. It sim- 
ply reports; it is afraid to invent or to draw 
doctrinal inferences. It cites only one Old 
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Testament prophecy as fulfilled in the gospel 
story, and that is the prophecy of Isaiah with 1:23. 
regard to John the Baptist. There is just one 15: 28. 
other prophecy whose fulfillment is announced 
in the Gospel, but the passage which contains 
it is not genuine. Mark simply relates the 
story of Jesus as he heard it from Peter; and 
Peter evidently relates it simply as he remem- 
bers it. In this Gospel we see the succession 
of outward events in the ministry of Jesus. 
We see him going about doing good, and grad- 
ually coming into the more deadly enmity of 
the Jews, until he is taken and crucified. We 
see those simple outlines which seem to be 
about coincident with those of the common 
oral tradition which was preached among the 
early churches. There is no massing together 
of teachings into discourses as in Matthew, no 
supplying of motives and occasions as in Luke, 
but simply a sequence of events, almost, as 
Papias says, without order. Even in this col- 
lection of notes, however, we find this much of 
order, which is also common to the other two 
synoptists : — 

There is a baptism of Jesus followed by a1: 9,12,13. 
temptation in the wilderness. 

There is a going to Galilee after John is cast u. 
into prison. 

There is a calling of four disciples at the Sea 16-9, 
of Galilee. 


21-39. 


33-37. 
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There is a Sabbath day in the early ministry 
filled full of work and yet exciting no hostile 
criticism. In the synagogue, in the morning, a 
man with an unclean spirit is healed; at mid- 
day Peter’s wife’s mother is cured of a fever; 
after sunset many sick are healed ; next morn- 
ing Jesus announces his plan of preaching in 
circuit throughout Galilee. 


—* There is a growing spirit of criticism on the 


part of the Pharisees, beginning with the 
Saviour’s eating with publicans; afterward 
antagonizing his Sabbath work and the freedom 
of the disciples; finally culminating in charg- 
ing him with being in league with Beelzebub. 

There is a great day of teaching by parables. 

There is a calling of twelve, and a sending 
of them out to preach and heal. 

There is a consequent increase of fame, so 
that even when seeking retirement Jesus is fol- 
lowed, and on this occasion feeds a multitude. 

There is a turning point at Caesarea Philippi 
when Peter confesses him and he begins to fore- 
tell his death. 

There is a transfiguration which is the climax 
of his life, followed by the healing of the 
demoniae child. 

There is a rebuking of selfishness and rivalry 
in the disciples, by exhibiting a little child. 

There is a journey to Jerusalem through 


vo 
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Perea, in which journey Jesus discourses on 13. 
divorce and biesses the little children. x 
There is a triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 1: 1sq. 
and a week of contact with hostile Jews — one 15-12: 40. 
feature of the teaching being the parable of 

the Husbandmen. 

Then of course the Passion and the Resur- 14sq. 
rection, with their attendant incidents, which 
are common to all the Four Gospels. 

This simple, straightforward story is given 
us in its unelaborated form in Mark. Coming 
as it does from a common tradition, it could 
not but have at least these elements of consecu- 
tive order. But when we come to trace the 
development of one incident out of another, or 
to divine the motives which led Jesus to deter- 
mine his movements in one way rather than in 
another, we turn to other Gospels besides Mark. 

We shall find that Luke has the most of lit- 
erary elaboration in his Gospel, while Matthew 
has most of the didactic spirit. But Mark is 
simply a conscientious reporter. 

We have reason to value this Second Gospel 
very highly. Its very want of polish and of 
elaboration is a trait calculated to increase our 
reliance on its faithfulness. Not simply the 
Roman slaves of Cesar’s household, but all the 
Christian world have cause for rejoicing that 
Peter gave his testimony, and that he had the 
faithful and cautious Mark for his secretary. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a 
narrative concerning those matters which have been ful- 
filled among us, even as they delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and min- 
isters of the word, it seemed good to me also, having 
traced the course of all things accurately from the first, 
to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus; . 
that thou mightest know the certainty concerning the 
things wherein thou wast instructed. —LuKE 1: 144. 


HIS is the preface of Luke’s Gospel. Luke 

is the only one of the Gospel writers 

who introduces his work with a preface. This 

peculiarity in his method of entering on his 

task leads us to expect a history of some pre- 

tensions. He begins his work as those do who 

are conscious of being engaged in a literary 
task of some dignity and importance. 

It is always a good plan for the reader to 
begin a book by reading the preface. This will 
let him into the writer’s intentions so that he 
can, the better, follow and judge of his work. 
In fact, we do not begin to understand a book 
rightly until we know what the author set out 
to do in writing it. This preface of Luke’s 
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ought to make us know his intentions in writ- 
ing his Gospel. If we let him speak for him- 
self first, which is no more than fair to any 
author, we shall find the answer to many of the 
questions that arise as to the origin of his 
Gospel better than if we depended entirely on 
our critical power in judging of what is called 
strictly internal evidence. The circumstances 
and intention of the author put us on the 
track of understanding his peculiarities. 

We learn from this preface that many at the 
time of writing it had undertaken to set forth 
accounts of the life of Christ, basing their nar- 
rations on the testimony of eyewitnesses. The 
gospel teaching had therefore reached its second 
stage. That is to say, people were no longer 
depending on oral testimony or preaching alone 
for their knowledge of Jesus, but the need was 
beginning to be felt for something in writing. 

ttempts had accordingly been made to draw 
up the narrative, but these attempts were incom- 
plete. Luke undertakes his work, not because 
there is so little said about Christ but because 
there is so much; his intention being to set 
forth the facts that he has found out by sys- 
tematic and careful investigation, and thus to 
put his reader in possession of the certainty. 
Finally we see that he proposes, historian-like, 
to write in order, and that after the manner of 
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literary men he dedicates his book to a wealthy 
and pious patron, perhaps a Greek, presumably 
with a view to having it published for general 
Gentile circulation. All this shows: something 
of the literary man, and leads us to expect 
some degree of literary finish and historic 
elaboration. 

This gives us a comprehension of the peculiar- 
ity of Luke’s Gospel, as compared with Matthew 
and Mark, as well as any brief statement can 
do. We find in his Gospel more that is worthy 
of being called, in a literary sense, history, than 
in any of the others. We find, too, a marked 
sympathy for Gentiles, an appreciation of their 
needs, and a showing of those things about 
Christ that are of universal interest, as dis- 
tinguished from those things peculiarly inter- 
esting to the Jew. There is more of the linking 
together of events—more of the stating of 
motives and occasions — than in the other Gos- 
pels. While we find in Matthew something of 
a didactic character, he taking pains to relate 
the sayings of Christ in an order of his own 
with a view of making more definite their teach- 
ing; while we find in Mark more of the anec- 
dotical character, a style at once “more familiar 
and more picturesque, befitting the narrative of 
such a man as Peter,” “the Third Gospel, and the 
third alone, really deserves the name of history 
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in the sense which had come to attach to that 
word among the Greeks, trained in the higher 
efforts of the intellect.” —Godet. This pecul- 
iarity makes Luke’s Gospel in some respects 
the most interesting of the four to modern 
readers. 

It is not necessary for me to spend time in 
proving that this Gospel is rightly called the 
work of Luke. It is quite evidently written 
by the same author as the book of Acts, and 
there is little question that this latter book is 
Luke’s work. Both books begin with an 
address to Theophilus, and in the preface to 
Acts the author speaks of the former treatise 
concerning the work and teachings of Christ. 
The style of the two books shows them quite 
plainly to be the work of one author. We are 
all familiar with the way in which the pronoun 
“we” introduces itself into the book of Acts, 
showing that the author is narrating events in 
which he took part. It will be remembered 
that this narrative in the first person begins just 
as Paul is starting out of Troas on his way to 
Macedonia the first time. The word “we” first 
occurs in the tenth verse of the sixteenth chap- 
ter of the Acts. This form of narration con- 
tinues until Paul leaves Philippi, when the 
narrator seems no longer to be with Paul; as 
if Paul had left him behind to see to the inter- 
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ests of the newly-founded church there, while 
he went on to Thessalonica and Corinth. Quite 
remarkably, on.Paul’s return through Mace- 
donia, perhaps three and a half or four years 
afterward, the form of narration in the first 
person is suddenly resumed just as he passes 
from Philippi to Troas, and is kept up through 
the remainder of the book. Whoever wrote 
the book, therefore, was with Paul during the 
last years of his life in Palestine and accom- 
panied him to Rome. We find that Luke was 
one of Paul’s most faithful companions, being 
mentioned by name in three of the Epistles 
which he wrote from Rome after his captivity. 
In Colossians he is called the beloved physician, 
and sends his greeting along with Paul to the 
church. When the Epistle to Philemon was 
written, and also when the last one of the 
Epistles of Paul, the second to Timothy, was 
written, Luke was with him in Rome. At the 
last it seems that Luke alone was left with him 
of all his earlier followers. Itis probable, there- 
fore, that Luke remained with Paul until the 
end of the apostle’s life, and we can think of 
no one who was better prepared to write his 
biography as we find it in the book of Acts than 
was he. Of course, if he is the one who uses 
the pronoun “we” in the book of Acts, he is 
the one who wrote the “former treatise” of 
which he speaks, namely the Third Gospel. 
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These scanty notices in the New Testament 
agree with the tradition. Briefly, according to 
traditions which we have no reason for disput- 
ing, Luke was a physician who attached himself 
to Paul, and was to him what Mark was to 
Peter. He was with Paul during the latter 
part of his life, and imbibed his spirit, especially 
his enthusiastic love for the gospel as the hope 
of the Gentiles. Thus the Gospel of Luke 
reflects Paul’s spirit, and shows forth the uni- 
versality of the Christian message. While 
Matthew writes for Jews, and Mark for the 
humbler class at Rome, Luke has in mind the 
Gentile world, especially those who would be 
likely to think more of inherent verisimilitude 
than of adherence to the program of prophecy 
as a confirmation, and who would need a nar- 
ration suited in its style and thoroughness to 
the dignity of its subject. He professes to 
have availed himself of all means of informa- 
tion, and undertakes to make the narration one 
that shall by its order leave a definite impres- 
sion on the reader’s mind, such as we all like to 
get from the perusal of an historical work. 

We can imagine that, during those two years 
while Paul was a prisoner in Cesarea, Luke, 
who was his faithful companion, was engaged 
in collecting materials for his work. He very 
likely made frequent journeys to the scenes of 
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the Saviour’s life, which were only a few hours’ 
away, and consulted many persons who were 
eyewitnesses of the events narrated. It is 
probable that at some time in his hfe he had 
the opportunity to collect material, especially 
for the narrative of the Saviour’s childhood, 
from the virgin mother herself. At the same 
time he seems to have availed himself of the 
fixed form which the narratives and teachings 
of the Saviour’s life in Galilee had assumed in 
the oral teaching of the Church. His opportu- 
nities for knowing “ the certainty” were excep- 
tionally good, and he no doubt availed himself 
of them to the best advantage. 

Passing now to the peculiarities of his Gos- 
pel, we will turn our attention first to the char- 
acter of the work as a history; and then we 
will note the distinguishing features in his por- 
traiture of Jesus. 

Luke is superior to the first two Gospels in 
fullness. The information which he gives 
about Christ is much greater in quantity than 
in the other two synoptists. After we have 
taken from Luke all that he has in common 
with Matthew and Mark, and then all that he 
has in common with each of them, we have left 
a full quarter of his material peculiar to himself 
alone. This material is important as well as 
abundant. Our portrait of Christ would be 
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much farther from completeness without it. 
Luke gives, for instance, the narrative of the 
infancy, confining himself to facts entirely 
distinct from those narrated by Matthew; he 
alone tells the story of the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, of the woman who was 
a sinner anointing the feet of Jesus, of the 
Saviour’s entertainment at the house of Mary 
and Martha, of his tears over Jerusalem. He 
alone gives us the parables of the Good Samari- 
tan, of the Friend at Midnight, of the Rich Fool, 
of the Barren Fig-tree, of the Lost Piece of 
Money, of the Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, 
Dives and Lazarus, the Unjust Judge, the Phari- 
see and Publican. He alone gives us the prayer 
of Jesus for his executioners, his conversation 
with the thief on the cross, his appearance to 
the two on the way to Emmaus, his ascension. 
These matters are important as elements in the 
portraiture of Jesus on his tenderest side: they 
bring him before us especially as the friend of 
the poor and the outcast. There is no one who 
has felt the preciousness of that story of the 
Prodigal Son, or of the Good Samaritan, but 
has cause to be thankful for the Gospel of 
Luke. 

Another characteristic of Luke as an historian 
is his accuracy. He professes, in his preface, to 
have followed up all the events of Christ’s life 
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accurately from the first. In the arrangement 
of many of the minor events of Jesus’ ministry 
he differs somewhat from Matthew: those teach- 
ings especially which Matthew groups into 
large discourses Luke undertakes to present 
with the occasion which gave rise to them. 
It is a peculiarity of Luke that he is careful 
to tell us the motive and the occasion more 
particularly than the others when he narrates 
an incident or introduces a discourse. Thus, 
as an example, when Jesus delivers his warn- 
ing against covetousness and introduces the 
parable of the Rich Fool, it is because some 
one wanted him to speak to his brother that 
he might divide an inheritance. When Jesus 
teaches the disciples the Lord’s Prayer, it is 
because they have asked him to teach them 
how to pray. 

Now these introductions to the Saviour’s dis. 
courses by way of showing their occasion have 
been criticized as if they were invented by Luke. 
It was the custom of some, not long ago, to dis- 
parage Luke in comparison with the other Gos- 
pels in regard to his accuracy. But a careful 
study of Luke with reference to the order of 


events shows that his order is generally more 


natural than that of Matthew, and thus that the 
show of care in this regard which we find in 
Luke is really a result of investigation, and not 
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a mere device of the author to give his work 
the air of a careful history. Really it seems as 
if the discourse concerning the lilies of the field 
and the birds of the air was more likely to have 
come in connection with the request of. the 
anxious son to divide the inheritance, than to 
have been originally uttered in a large dis- 
course like the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Lord’s Prayer comes naturally after a request 
on the part of the disciples to be taught how 
to pray; and we cannot help thinking the 
parable of the Loaves and the Friend who 
rose at midnight on account of his neighbor’s 
importunity came in close connection with it. 
By way of comparison with Matthew, we 
may notice that Luke puts the pronouncing 
of the woe upon the cities of Galilee which 
did not receive Jesus immediately after he 
had left Galilee for the last time, instead 
of in the midst of the Galilean ministry, as 
Matthew does. It seems quite clear that 
Luke’s is the more natural order. So, too, 
as Jesus finally departs from Galilee he 
discourages three inconsiderate persons who 
would follow him. In Matthew he dissuades 
these men just as he is departing to the other 
side of the Lake of Galilee; but this hardly 
seems a journey of sufficient importance to 
give rise either to the incident or to the words. 
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It is true that in some cases the accuracy of 
Luke is more open to question ; as, for instance, 
where he places» Christ’s visit to Nazareth and 
his rejection there so early in his ministry as 
compared with the other Gospels; but in this 
incident, as narrated in his fourth chapter, it 
will be seen that he mentions works which 
Jesus had done at Capernaum, and a consider- 
able fame that he had acquired there. On the 
whole, Luke’s general accuracy in this regard 
cannot be successfully impeached. 

Luke also surpasses the first two Gospels in 
continuity. He undertook to write im order, 
and his account of Christ has a development 
like that of an unfolding drama, at least to a 
much greater extent than the other Gospels. 
The Saviour’s work in Galilee, with the grow- 
ing hostility of the Jews, and at the same time 
his unfolding plan, first of preaching in circuit 
and calling disciples, then of choosing twelve, 
and then of sending out the seventy to evan- 
gelize the whole country, comes in its order first. 
Then comes his work in southern Galilee and 
Perza, which is related by Luke alone and 
which takes up a good part of his Gospel. 
Then come the final work and the closing 
scenes at Jerusalem. Thus the journey through 
Persea and the work there preserve the con- 
tinuity between the work in Galilee and the 
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final rejection and death at Jerusalem. It 
takes away some of the abruptness which the 
other Gospels show in making it appear as if 
Jesus, after working a while in Galilee, went 
directly up to Jerusalem and entered on the 
last week of his life. Thus Luke may be 
regarded as forming a transition between the 
first two Gospels and John, which, with their 
different views of this very period of Christ’s 
life — that interval, namely, between the Gali- 
lean ministry and the last week at Jerusalem — 
seem otherwise difficult of reconciliation. 

This journey through Perea is so character- 
istic of Luke that we do well to dwell upon it. 
Luke passes, somewhat rapidly, over the first 
scenes of the Saviour’s ministry, differing but 
little from the other two Gospels. Before he 
has reached the middle of his Gospel, he has 
passed over the whole of the Galilean ministry 
and reached that point where, according to the 
other synoptists, Jesus passes up to Jerusalem 
to die. The day at Caesarea Philippi and the 
transfiguration are past, the disciples are re- 
buked for seeking the preéminence, and the 
predictions of his death and resurrection be- 9:51. 
token that the end is near. Now he sets his 
face to go to Jerusalem. As he passes through 
Samaria he is rejected by the inhabitants of a 
certain village because they see where he is 5-06, 
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going. He discourages those who would fol- 
low him without counting the cost, and evi- 
dently feels that he is going up to the capital 
of the nation with his life in his hand. 

From this point, which is the middle of the 
ninth chapter, Luke has little that is common 
to him‘and the other Gospels, until we come 
well into the eighteenth chapter. The parables 
and incidents are such as might have occurred 
on a journey to Jerusalem through the frontiers 
of Samaria and Galilee and through the coun- 
try east of the Jordan. Some of the incidents 
may have happened on the fugitive visit to 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
John relates. But Jesus was evidently work- 
ing his way to Jerusalem gradually, teaching 
and healing. Interspersed, here and there, in 
this section, are such passages as these: “ And 
he went through the cities and villages, teach- 
ing, and journeying toward Jerusalem”; “ And 
it came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, that he 
passed through the midst of Samaria and Gali- 
lee” —that is, between them, perhaps going 
toward the Jordan; “Then he took unto him 
the twelve and said unto them, Behold, we go 
up to Jerusalem”; “ And it came to pass, that as 
he was come nigh unto Jericho, a certain blind 
man sat by the way side begging.” One of the 
incidents of this journey, after Luke comes 
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into the same line of events with the others 
again, is the Saviour’s act of blessing the chil __ i 
dren. He thus agrees with the others as to ct. Matt. 19: 
. A 1, 138. 
the place of this incident, for they place it in Mark 10: 1,13. 
Perea during the final journey to Jerusalem. 
Some of the leading incidents of this journey 
will show how important a section this is which 
Luke inserts. Whatever the immediate results 
of the preaching of this time and place, the 
permanent. value of the history is relatively 
very great. 
As the Saviour starts on his journey, just as 10: 159. 
he is leaving Galilee, he sends out seventy dis- 
ciples to precede him in whatever places he is 
to visit. He gives them a charge similar to 
that to the Twelve. In connection: with the 1. 
sending out is related their return and their 
joyous report of their success. In reply he 1s. 
tells of his vision of Satan falling from heaven. 
He rejoices that his gospel is adapted to the 2159. 
humble, and in reply to a gainsaying lawyer 25 sq. 
relates the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
The incident of Mary and Martha, which, as we 38 sq. 
must believe from John, took place in Bethany, 
is inserted here. This may have taken place 
during one of the journeys which John nar- 
rates, and which will properly be considered in 
connection with his Gospel. 
Jesus teaches the disciples to pray, and 1: 1sq. 
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relates the parable of the Friend at Midnight. 
He casts a demon out of a dumb man, and is 
charged with being in league with Beelzebub. 
Here are one or two incidents that are narrated 
by the others, though in different connections. 
He retorts with the comparison of the Strong 
Man Armed, and of the Unclean Spirit return- 
ing to his abode from which he was cast out. 
An admiring woman pronounces a blessing on 
the mother of Jesus, but he asserts the same 
blessedness for all who hear and obey the word 
of God. A Pharisee asks him to breakfast, 
and he denounces the Pharisees and lawyers 
and pronounces a woe on Jerusalem. 

Passing on he refuses to divide an inherit- 
ance, and delivers the parable of the Foolish 
Rich Man. He exhorts to trustfulness and 
faithfulness, and calls attention to the signs of 
the times. He makes the accident in Siloam 
and the barbarity of Pilate to the Galileans, 
which had been reported to him, the text for 
an exhortation to repentance. He relates the 
parable of the Barren Fig-tree, and heals the 
woman in the synagogue on the Sabbath. In 
this section also come the parables of the Great 
Supper, of the Lost Sheep, of the Lost Piece 
of Money, of the Prodigal Son, of the Unjust 
Steward, of the Rich Man and Lazarus, and 
the Paul-like doctrine of unprofitable servants. 
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On this journey, too, as he passes through the 
midst of Samaria and Galilee, he heals the ten 
lepers and sends them to Jerusalem, commend- 
ing the Samaritan who comes hack to give 
thanks. The parable of the Unjust Judge and 
that of the Pharisee and Publican also appear 
in this section. Thus the narrative of this 
journey, with the teachings that are reported 
in connection with it, are very important in 
the history of Christ’s ministry. They form a 
characteristic feature of Luke’s Gospel, so that 
we may fix our attention upon this journey as 
a distinguishing mark of this third narrative of 
the Saviour’s life. 

On Jesus’ way from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
east of the Jordan, we finally come to events 
in which Luke again moves parallel to the 
other evangelists. The first incident which is 
common to the others and him after this episode 
is that of Christ blessing little children. From 
this on the three Gospels move together, though 
there are still things peculiar to Luke, just as 
there are things peculiar to Matthew and to 
Mark. 

Luke alone relates the story of Zaccheus, 
who’ was converted as Jesus was passing 
through Jericho. It is just such a story as 
Luke would love to tell — just such a one as 
would commend itself to him as worthy of 
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being preserved in memory. A_ publican is 
touched, a sinner has better feelings —and 
Luke rejoices over it with a joy akin to that of 
the angels over the sinner that repenteth. The 
parable of the Pounds, somewhat different from 
that of the Talents in Matthew, and yet, evi- 
dently a version of the same original teaching, 
follows as Christ pursues his way to Jerusalem. 
Then comes the triumphal entry, the purifying 
of the temple, and the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, with the long contention in the 
temple against the captious Jews as in the other 
synoptists. 

Luke’s narration of the last week of the 
Saviour’s life is mostly parallel with Matthew 
and Mark. He introduces some peculiar 
touches, not out of harmony with the others, 
but in addition to them. He alone relates the 
fact that Christ was taken to Herod, who hap- 
pened to be in Jerusalem, because Pilate was 
desirous of throwing off the responsibility of 
his condemnation upon the tetrarch. He alone 
relates how Jesus addressed the women of 
Jerusalem as they bewailed him on his way to 
Golgotha, telling them not to weep for him but 
for themselves and for their children. He 
clearly saw that his rejection was the precursor 
of that madness which afterward seized the 
Jews and resulted finally in the dreadful events 
of the siege of Jerusalem, 
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The principal events which are peculiar to 
Luke’s narrative of the scenes after the resur- 
rection are the journey of the two disciples to 
Emmaus with Christ’s appearance to them, and 
the subsequent appearance the same evening to 
the Eleven in Jerusalem. I call these peculiar 
to Luke because the brief statement of those 
events in the last verses of Mark is evidently a 
reminiscence of Luke’s story inserted by a later 
hand. With the exception of those verses of 
Mark, Luke is the only one of the evangelists 
who. mentions the ascension. This he relates 
in a sort of indefinite way, simply saying that 
as Jesus blessed the disciples he was separated 
from them. In the first chapter of the Acts, 
however, he relates the story in full. 

We may say of the Gospel of Luke that it is 
the most scholarly and historical of the Gos- 
pels. By most historical I do not mean the 
most true, but the most like scientific history. 
It is also the one of most universal interest 
and catholic sympathy. It reflects the spirit 
of Paul. It appeals to men as men. It is not 
narrowed down to a Jewish horizon; it adapts 
itself to the needs of Gentiles. It relates more 
than the others the work of Christ with Samari- 
tans and outcasts; it is most full in its narra- 
tion of Christ’s missionary enterprises like the 
sending out of the seventy. It is the work of 
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a man who has imbibed Paul’s enthusiasm to 
save some everywhere by all means. Jesus, 
not as Jewish Messiah, not preéminently as 
the wondrous Worker, but as the Friend of 
man, is the portrait which Luke paints. If we 
were to fix upon one feature of Luke’s Gospel 
as most completely characteristic of its spirit, 
we should point to the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. As some of the great works of Christian 
art are sometimes designated by a striking 
though often minute peculiarity — the Madonna 
of the Chair being the name of Raphael’s pic- 
ture of the mother of Jesus seated in a chair, 
the Sistine Madonna being so called because 
St. Sixtus is introduced into the picture, the 
Madonna of the Thumb being a name some- 
times ‘applied to a well-known picture of the 
Mater Dolorosa because the thumb of the figure 
appears holding the cloak about the neck —so 
we may designate the Gospel of Luke by this 
one parable which is its peculiar pearl. We 
may call it the Gospel of the Prodigal Son, 
and we have something in the name to recall 
its most precious characteristics. 

The threefold picture of the Saviour toured 
in Matthew, Mark, and Luke is like a threefold 
cord which cannot be easily broken. The three 
accounts strengthen each other. I have dwelt 
more on the differences than on the resem- 
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blances of the three because it was my purpose 
to assist the reader in individualizing them. 
But to point out their differences is not to dis- 
eredit their truthfulness. They are varied 
views of the same life and ministry. Their 
differences show their independence. It is idle 
to attempt to discredit the leading facts of the 
Saviour’s life and death and resurrection. All 
history since that time confirms it. No life was 
ever so well attested in history; and standing 
as it does at the center of human development, 
it is a solid rock on which the unbeliever and 
the scoffer wreck themselves whenever they 
undertake to subvert the true faith. To every 
sinner comes the message of salvation which 
has given to these narratives the name of Gos- 
pel, or good news ; to every man, however stout 
his opposition, however firmly entrenched his 
indifference, will sooner or later come the 
inquiry, “ What will you do with Jesus which 
is called Christ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


That which was from the beginning, that which we 
have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that 
which we beheld, and our hands handled, concerning 
the Word of life (and the life was manifested, and we 
have seen, and bear witness, and declare unto you the 
life, the eternal life, which was with the Father, and 
was manifested unto us); that which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you also, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us: yea, and our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ: and these things 
we write, that our joy may be fulfilled. —1 JoHN 1: 1-4. 


HE same person who wrote the Fourth 
Gospel wrote the words above quoted. 
They illustrate in some degree the motive 
and state of mind which produced the Gos- 
pel. That story is not alone the narration of 
events in the Saviour’s life as a man, but an 
attempt to describe and impart the impression 
of those events on a susceptible mind, as mani- 
festations of a divine life or word. It_is the 
product, not of memory alone, but of memory 
and meditation. The person whose story is 
told has become to the author something ele- 
mental and eternal — something standing not 
86 
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simply in relation to his country and generation, 
but to the universal order of things, —not an 
individual but a “ that which,” a transcendent 
divine life. Yet he is not the less real: his life 
was actually lived; the narrator and his asso- 
ciates saw him and heard his words, although 
the wonder that such events should transact 
themselves in real life has confirmed itself and 
taken possession of the author’s mind with ever 
greater power as the contrast of the prosaic 
world becomes more apparent. The writer 
declares the life as the ground and substance 
of his own joyous experience. It is so inwoven 
with his own life and meditation that he often 
seems to blend his own thinking with the words 
of Christ or of other personages in the story. 
But the motive seems to be to impart the per- 
sonal experience as well as the mere facts of the 
history. The author writes in order that his- 
readers may have a fellowship or participation 
with him in a life which is from above. He is 
moved by an inner joy which seeks to fulfill 
itself by impartation. Accordingly the words 
at the beginning of the Epistle may not inaptly 
be taken as expressing the motive and feeling 
of the Gospel. 
The author of this Epistle and of the Fourth 

Gospel is generally supposed to be John the son 
of Zebedee. This person is never mentioned 
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by name in the Fourth Gospel, but he is un- 
doubtedly the one meant by the term so often 
used in that Gospel, “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” At the end of the Gospel it is said, 
“This is the disciple which beareth witness of 
these things, and wrote these things”; and 
then follows a remarkable expression implying 
a joint editorship or censorship of the Gospel 
—‘“and we know that his witness is true.” 
Who are the “ we” thus adding their confirma- 
tion to the testimony of the original witness it 
is impossible to say. In curious keeping with 
the employment of this “we” is the earliest 
extant tradition with regard to the origin of 
this Gospel, found in the Fragment of Muratori, 
A.D. 170. This relates that, being requested by 
his fellow disciples and bishops to write, John 
desired them to fast for three days, and then to 
relate to one another what revelation each had 
received either for or against the project. The 
same night it was revealed to Andrew, one of 
the apostles, that “ while all called (the past) 
to mind (or while all revised —‘ cunctis recog- 
noscentibus’), John should write everything 
in his own name.” This account is of course. 
legendary, and even contains elements of 
improbability, but its suggestion of a joint 
censorship or participation in the work of the 
Gospel is worth noting. 
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Some evidences of a similar joint authorship 
or supervision appear in the First Epistle of 
John, which is justly regarded as a kind of 
postscript to the Gospel. This begins, as ap- 
pears in the quotation at the head of this chap- 
ter, without mention of the author’s name, and 
in the plural number. Both the Epistle and 
the Gospel, however, return to the singular, as 
if to verify the tradition that John was to 
write in his own name. 

Our purpose, however, is not to discuss the 
authorship of the Gospel, but to gain some 
idea of its contents from the study of the work 
itself. Let us, therefore, proceed to the con- 
sideration of what it contains. 
s¢The keynote of this Gospel _is_believe. Its 
movement is the exhibition of the development 
of belief and unbelief among the Jews. We 
may say in a general way that the Gospel 
relates how the personality and claims of Jesus 
were received by the ecclesiastical center of 
the Jewish nation. He was met by the pedan- 
tic and prejudiced Jews of Jerusalem in a dif- 
ferent way from what he was by the simple 
country people of Galilee. Every miracle he 
did occasioned a greater commotion and be- 
came the basis of a more startling claim. He 
was continually called upon, as it were, to show 
credentials: he could not be artlessly received 
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and followed by these people as he could by 
those less stereotyped into prepossessions. All 
must turn upon signs and preconceived ways 
of fitting into the history and expectation of 
the Jewish people. 

The priestly party at Jerusalem considered 
it their function to pronounce upon the claims 
of prophets. They must establish the stand- 
ard of orthodoxy for the nation. Jesus himself 
said, when threatened by the tetrarch of Gali- 
lee, that 1t was impossible for a prophet to per- 
ish outside of Jerusalem. He must meet that 
ecclesiastical center of the nation sooner or 
later, for he could not be considered either as 
accepted or rejected by the Jews until the 
priests and scribes of the capital had passed 
their judgment upon him. 

It was the habit of mind of these Jerusalem 
Jews to receive every religious teacher critic- 
ally. When John appeared in the wilderness, 
the Jews of the capital sent priests and Levites 
to ask him, “ Who art thou?” When Nicode- 
mus came to Jesus by night, the first topic 
broached by him was the subject of Christ’s 
theological or ecclesiastical standing. It was 
the repeated act of the priestly party of Jews 
to send to Jesus in the days of his popularity 
in Galilee and demand a sign. Coming to such 
people, it may readily be seen that his Gospel 
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encountered, not hunger for the bread of life, 
but prepossessions and prejudices and bigotry. 
This Fourth Gospel is principally the story of 
how the Word thus “came unto his own, and 
his own received him not.” 

So you will observe that John lays much 
stress on signs. The miracles of Jesus are 
denominated signs in this Fourth Gospel; in the 
other Gospels they are cailed by another name. 
The Revised Version is careful to keep the 
terms distinct as they are in the original Greek. 
The miracle at Cana was the beginning of his 
signs: the healing of the nobleman’s son was 
the second sign, when Jesus was come out of 
Judza into Galilee. These signs, it is true, 
were not such signs as the Jews expected and 
demanded, but the author of this Gospel seems 
to labor to show that they were still greater. 
The common people are represented as asking, 
“ When the Christ shall come, will he do more 
signs than those which this man hath done?” 
Of John they said, “John indeed did no sign: 
but all things whatsoever John spake of this 
man were true.” Finally, by way of summing 


up results, the author says, “But though he w: 


had done so many signs before them, yet they 
believed not on him.” 

These signs which the Saviour showed, 
however, while visibly emphasized by the 
author, are magnified only to show their power- 
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lessness against a hard heart. Jesus did not 
expect to win the nation by means of these 
alone. He tells the Jews in one place to believe 
the works if they cannot believe him as in the 
Father, but he evidently refers to such belief as 
only a second-best thing. At the outset of his 
ministry, when Nicodemus came acknowledging 
the divine commission of Jesus as attested by 
signs, the Saviour implied in his answer that in 
order to receive him one must see, not only him 
and his works, but the kingdom of heaven; and 
to see and enter that he must be born again. 
There must be a personal homage to God in the 
heart that the Saviour’s claims might appear: 
men knew only by obeying. He repeatedly 
said that the Jews, though they sent to John, 
though they searched their Scriptures, and in 
every way sought testimony from men, would 
not see his claims because his testimony was 
from heaven. His witness was variously 
denominated as his word abiding in them, 
obedience, sonship attained by a birth from 
above, the being his sheep, the knowledge of 
the Father. So while the author of the Fourth 
Gospel lays stress on signs, he only does so in 
order to show that the most wonderful of out- 
ward signs cannot convince men who are not at 
one with God; in short, that no man can come 
to Jesus except the Father which hath sent him 
draw him. 
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We come now to a brief analysis of the 
Fourth Gospel. This story of Christ’s life 
naturally arranges itself according to the visits 
of Jesus to the capital at the feasts. Taking 
the feast mentioned in 5: 1 as a passover, we 
find that the Saviour’s ministry extended over 
four passovers, the fourth being the one at the 
time of which he was crucified. Mention is 
also made of the Feast of Tabernacles and of 
the Feast of the Purification of the Temple, or 
Dedication. At all of these feasts, except the 
third passover, Jesus visits Jerusalem, and his 
discourses in the temple and his disputes with 


_ the Jews are reported. In most cases the inter- 


vals between the feasts are but sparingly nar- 
rated, John’s task being principally to relate the 
work and the reception of Jesus in Judea. 

The introductory part may be taken as 
extending to the first passover, or the going 
down to Capernaum just preceding it, men- 
tioned in 2: 12. Here Jesus begins to show 
signs of a divine dignity enough so that his 
first disciples, those who have been disciples of 
John, see a manifestation of his glory and 
believe on him. The distinguishing feature of 
the beginning of this Gospel is the doctrine of 
the Logos, or Word, with which the evangelist 


sets out. The Word was with God, and was 1: 1-14. 


God: the Word became flesh and tabernacled 
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among us. He was not received by his own 
nation, but to as many as received him he gave 
power to become sons of God; and they saw 
his glory, glory as of an only Depenus from the 
Father, full of grace and truth. 

The introduction then relates how a witness 
was sent from God whose name was John, and 
how he testified of the Light. To the Jews 
who sent to demand who he was he confessed 
that he was not the Christ. He was not even 
Elijah, nor the expected prophet: he was the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, as fore- 
told by Isaiah. To his disciples he bore witness 
to Jesus as the Lamb of God, and related how 
he had seen the Spirit descend on him like a 
dove. This fourth evangelist does not relate 
the baptism of Jesus, nor his temptation in the 
wilderness, as do the synoptists. This appear- 
ance of the Spirit, however, as we know from 
the first three Gospels, came at the time of that 
baptism; though if we had only the stories of 
the synoptists we should infer that the vision 
appeared to the spectators as well as to the 
Baptist. 

On the second bearing of testimony to the 
Lamb of God, which occurred the day after, 
the disciples of John sought out Jesus and 
began to make his acquaintance. They 
bring each other to him as their hopes begin 
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to center in him, until Andrew, John, Simon, 
Philip, and Nathanael become his associates. 
On the third day this group of men, who are 
already mentioned as his disciples, go with 
Jesus to a marriage in Cana of Galilee. Here 
the mother of Jesus, who seems to have been 
in expectation of some assumption of super- 
human power on his part, endeavors gently to 
suggest that the opportunity has come. After 
a quiet reminder that he must be held to be 
above human interference in such matters, 
Jesus performs the miracle of turning water 
into wine. I presume but few of the guests 
knew that the wine at the last of this feast was 


provided by miracle, but the disciples knew of - 


it, and it was to them a manifestation of 
Christ’s glory. The evangelist calls this the 
beginning of his signs. 

We come now to the first passover. Jesus 
goes up to the temple and purges it of the 
money-changers. This act,— or a similar act, 
—it will be remembered, is placed by the 
other evangelists at the beginning of the last 
week of his life. The Jews at once demanded 
some sign which should be a credential of his 
authority to do these things. It must be 
observed that the Jews were ready in such mat- 
ters to submit to a clearly authorized prophet 
who should evidently be speaking by divine 
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direction. Jesus, in answer to their demand, 
gave them the sign of his resurrection; that is, 
he told them to destroy this temple and in 
three days he would raise it up. His resurrec- 
tion is to all the world the sign of his authority. 
It will be remembered that, according to the 
other Gospels also, the resurrection is the only 
sign which he will consent to give when one is 
demanded; only there it is put in the form of 
the sign of Jonah. This sign of the temple, 
however, the Jews misunderstood, and inferred 
from it his hostile feeling toward their ritual 
and worship. Three years afterward this 
speech, in a perverted form, was brought up 
against him in his trial; and it is remarkable 
that, though the synoptists do not relate this 
story of giving the sign, Matthew and Mark are 
the ones who report the using of that speech 
against Jesus on his examination before 
Caiaphas. 

People now begin to believe on Jesus, but 
not in such a way that he can trust them. It 
is only a superficial belief as yet. Nicodemus 
comes to him by night and professes himself 
and others convinced by the signs that Jesus is 
a teacher sent from God; but Jesus assures 
him that the real belief, which is a coming into 
the kingdom of God, involves a being born 
again. Then follows the discourse on Salvation 
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or Everlasting Life by belief in the Son of 
God. Men are pronounced under condemna- 
tion or saved, according as they withdraw from 
the light or come to the light; and the condem- 
nation is simply that they: do not believe on the 
name of the only begotten Son of God. 

Jesus now sojourns for a while in the country 
of Judza, and with the aid of his disciples 
begins to make and baptize converts. A dis- 
pute having arisen between some of John’s 
disciples and a Jew, these followers of John 
come to him and inform him that he is being 
superseded. John assures them that this is 
what he has been expecting; and then follow 
words with regard to the difficulty which so 
heavenly a personage as his successor would 
experience in being comprehended by merely 
earthly men, in which the thinking of the 
evangelist seems to be blended with the remem- 
bered sayings of John the Baptist. 

Jesus now finds himself becoming too con- 
spicuous to remain in Judea. With his disci- 
ples he goes to Galilee through Samaria. At 
Sychar occurs the conversation with the woman 
at the well; and as a result Jesus remains in 
Samaria a day or two, and finds the Samaritans 
so childlike and ready to believe that he likens 
them to white harvest fields in which the 
disciples might receive immediate reward by 
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reaping. These Samaritans thus present quite a 
contrast to the opinionated Jews of the capital. 

You will notice that the significance of every 
narration turns on belief or unbelief: In Jeru- 
salem there is unbelief or difficulty ; in Samaria 
there is very ready and enthusiastic faith. At 
this stage of affairs the difficulties in the way, 
as well as the reasons for believing on him, are 
connected with his personality rather than with 
his claims. People begin to come to him or to 
debate on account of his greatness of mind, 
and on account of the wonderful ideas with 
which he is surcharged. There are as yet no 
transcendent claims which his enemies count as 
blasphemous: the rays of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness only begin to irradiate the east and spread 
a glory of light; the hardening and the melt- 
ing by their intenser noonday heat has not so 
decisively begun. 

On his return to Galilee Jesus performs the 
second of his miracles or signs, the healing at 
Cana of the nobleman’s son lying sick at 
Capernaum. Characteristically there is a refer- 
ence, even in connection with this seemingly 
accidental work of healing, to belief as the 
thing aimed at. “Except ye see signs and 
wonders,” says Jesus, “ye will in no wise 
believe.” The miracles of John’s Gospel are 
thus everywhere signs or proofs of something 
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transcendent. This incident completes John’s 
story of events between the first passover and 
the second. 

Of course John’s silence concerning what 
happened in Galilee between these two pass- 
overs leaves an interval in which may be 
inserted what is related by the synoptists. 
But it will be observed how entirely unlike the 
Fourth Gospel is to the other three. John main- 
tains almost an entire silence concerning events 
in Galilee: the synoptists relate nothing else. 
These writers do not even mention the Saviour’s 
going up to attend the feasts; so that consider- 
able latitude must be given to conjecture in 
deciding what incidents in Galilee fall between 
any given two feasts. 

At the second passover Jesus goes up to 
Jerusalem and heals the man at the pool of 
Bethesda who has been helpless for thirty-eight 


years. In this miracle, which was performed. 


on the Sabbath, he, as it were, threw down the 
gauntlet at once to the Jews by telling the 
restored man to carry his couch. It begins to 
be something more than a wonderful personality 
that is coming in contact with the Jewish 
mind ; it is a divine lawgiver with an unprece- 
dented claim. He calls out Jewish opposition 
in the matter of Sabbath observance. 


5: 1-16. 


Now follows the long discourse in the fifth 17-47. 
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chapter on his right to establish ethical customs 
for himself, or, as he expressed it, to execute 
judgment; and also on the nature of the testi- 
mony by which he is accredited. . The Jews 
had begun to persecute him on account of the 
miracle, which seemed to them immoral, and 
had evidently arraigned him in some way, form- 
ally or informally, so that he had an opportunity 
to answer for himself. 

He asserted that he had a rmght to work 


‘ because his Father worked. Thus he at once 


asserted his oneness with the Father, and in 
such terms as to Jewish unbelief appeared 
blasphemous. He went on to assert that this 
was not merely a oneness of will, so that what 
he chose to do was always the truest morality, 
but also a power, derived from God, of impart- 
ing life. The power of giving to the paralytic 
life after so long a helplessness ought to be. 
taken as carrying with it a power of regulating 
customs. This power is the same kind of 
power which raises the dead and judges them; 
indeed the era of resurrection and judgment 
has begun. The method of receiving eternal 
life from him is simply hearing his word and 
believing in him that sent him. He and the 
one who sent him are to be thus closely asso- 
ciated, because he is not doing his own will nor 
judging according to his individual choices, but 
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judging as he hears, and doing the will of the 
Eternal Being who sent him. 

As to the testimony by which he is accredited, 31-47. 
he does not ask them to receive his assertion 
alone. But the trouble is, they will receive 
only human testimony in corroboration of his, 
and merely human testimony cannot verify 
divine claims. They sent to John, but the 
greater testimony of Christ’s works, which to a 
candid mind ought to disclose agreement with 
eternal principles of goodness, they will not 
receive. They have no sense of the eternal. 
It is the Father, whom they have never seen, 
who really, whether in John’s words or in 
Jesus’ works, makes his claim to have convinc- 
ing weight. Again, they search the Scriptures, 
for in them they think they have eternal life, 
and these indeed testify of him, but they will 
not come to him. - They look for merely human 
verification in the Scriptures, and thus do not 
really believe Moses while they profess to do 
so. This inability to see is because Jesus does 
not come in his own name. They have not 
really known Jesus until they have known 
whether he is in agreement with the Father ; 
and to know this they must have some personal 
acquaintance with the Father. Jesus in God’s 
name — Jesus as carrying the thought of his 
hearers perpetually back to the infinite Right- 
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eousness— can be known only by a like tribu- 
tariness of will. But they cannot believe 
because they comprehend only that kind of 
glory which one man may receive from another. 
The real witness to Jesus is the Father, who is 
known only by an obedience of heart and an 
identity of will which Jesus denominates his 
word abiding in the man. 

The third passover of Jesus’ ministry was 
spent in Galilee. The account of the fourth 
evangelist here comes for a moment into paral- 
lelism with the accounts of the synoptists in 
that he relates a miracle which they also relate. 
The miracle of the Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand is the only miracle which is mentioned by 
all four of the evangelists. In a political sense, 
that miracle seems to have brought about a 
crisis in the life of Jesus in Galilee. The 
enthusiastic Galileans would have made him a 
king by force, but he escaped from them. This 
evasion of their homage seems to have been a 
great disappointment to them, and practically 
to have decided his fate in Galilee. Many 
who had been his followers went away and 
walked no more with him. This going away, 
it is true, John attributes to their inability to 
understand the strongly figurative language in 
which he couched the doctrine of his relation to 
human experience. This is found in the dis- 
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course on the Bread of Life reported in the 
sixth chapter. He asserted that he must be 
more to them than a king: he must be in them. 
They must eat his flesh and drink his blood. 
He did not simply feed them with manna, as 
Moses fed their fathers; he himself was the 
true bread that came down from heaven. This 
discourse sifted the followers of Jesus, so that 
only those worthy to remain stayed with him. 
One unworthy exception still walked with him 
— the betrayer Judas, of whose treachery Jesus 
was already aware. But when Jesus asked the 
Twelve if they would also go away, Peter, in 
their name, made his memorable confession, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” 

Now it is quite evident that some deeper 
cause than simply offense at Christ’s highly 
colored oriental figure of speech produced this 
defection from him. It was probably the dis- 
appointment of the Galilzans’ political hopes. 
It was his refusal to be a political Messiah, 
together with the strong assertion that he must 
be closer than a leader to go before them; he 
must be in their souls. They were not, as a 
nation, prepared for a purely spiritual Messiah ; 
and in Galilee which had been, and was after- 
wards, the scene of many patriotic insurrections, 
the political idea of the people’s deliverance was 
stronger than elsewhere. 
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This scene of decision and sifting between 
disciples and mere partisans is closely related 
to that scene at Caesarea Philippi, described by 
the synoptists, where the disciples report, in 
answer. to Christ’s question, that people no 
longer think of him as Messiah, but as some 
prophet. That day was a crisis; and, in a 
quite similar way to that narrated here, Peter, 
as the mouthpiece of the Twelve, gladdens the 
Saviour’s heart by acknowledging him as the 
Son of God. 

For the story of how Jesus, on losing his 
prestige in Galilee, took the disciples closer to 
his heart, began to teach of his death and resur- 
rection, was transfigured before them, made his 
long and leisurely journey toward Jerusalem to 
be offered up, we must go to the synoptists. In 
John, between this third passover and the 
fourth, at which he was crucified, two feasts 
intervene, at both of which Jesus was in Jeru- 
salem. These are the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which occurred in October, and the Feast of 
Dedication, whieh took place in December. 
During this period, the divergence between 
John and the synoptists is complete. We 
hardly know where to insert these visits to 
Jerusalem in the accounts of the first three 
evangelists. There is only a hint in Luke that 
he must have made some visits to the capital 
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not related by the synoptists, and that is the 
mention of his visit to Mary and Martha. 
Even in this case we know where these sisters 
lived only from the Fourth Gospel. 

Jesus is not actively hated in Galilee: he 
has simply ceased to inspire political hopes. 
He, therefore, remains in that province be- 
cause there he is safer than in Judea. In the 
latter place, the feeling against him is hostile 
and even murderous. The Feast of Tabernacles 
approaches, and his brethren, who do not under- 
stand him, endeavor to induce him to put his 
claims forward at that feast. He refuses at 
first, but finally goes up in private after the 
feast is half over. 

This Feast of Tabernacles section is the one 
which shows the murderous spirit of the Jews 
the most luridly of any section of the Gospel. 
It may be entitled the Judgment of Jerusalem. 
As the Galilewans failed to receive Jesus, be- 
cause of the disappointment of their political 
hopes, so the Jews of the capital rejected him 
through pure theological and national hatred. 
Jesus, at this Feast of Tabernacles, pronounces 
sentence on them as children of the primal 
murderer. 

Entering into the temple at the middle of 
the feast, Jesus boldly charges the Jews with 
seeking to kill him on account of the miracle 
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at Bethesda. He justifies the miracle by their 
custom of circumcising on the Sabbath, pro- 
ceeding on the principle that a man is of more 
importance than a statute. Some of his audi- 
ence undertake to deny his assertion of their 
murderous intent; but the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem disclose the truth by saying, “Is not this 
he whom they seek to kill?” The sentiments 
of the priestly party are too well known to be 
dissembled. 

An objection now arises, as Jesus teaches, 
that he cannot be Messiah because they know 
whence he is, whereas the Messiah will have a 
mysterious origin. In Jesus’ answer, a princi- 
ple is brought to view, which is the ground- 
work of the judgment which follows a little 
later. It is the principle that a man’s real 
father is the one of whose spirit he partakes. 
They do not know his real origin, even though 
they are acquainted with his earthly pedigree, 
because they have no community of spirit with 
his Father. Soon he will tell them who his 
Father is, and also, in condemning contrast, 
who is their father. 

The Pharisees now send men to take Jesus. 
The time has not come for this, however, 
and they are unable to get him in their power. 
Jesus predicts that he will soon go where they 
cannot come: all their seeking will be in vain. 
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It will be observed that the doctrine of the 
Spirit begins to arise to view in this section. 
Jesus offers his spirit, under the figure of the 
Water of Life, to those who desire it. A divi- 
sion now arises among the people on account of 
him, the debate turning on his being from 
Nazareth. His birth in Bethlehem seems to 
have been a fact not generally known among 
the people. The officers sent to take him 
return to their masters confessing themselves 
restrained by the loftiness of his teaching. 
Nicodemus mildly bespeaks a fairer hearing for 
Jesus before hostile measures are taken, but he is 
silenced by an appeal to Scripture. It will be 
observed that in Jerusalem everything is 
decided by foregone conclusions. 

_ Just at this point the flow of the narrative is 
interrupted by the story of the woman taken 
in adultery, which is by most critics conceded 
from all indications to be inserted by a later 
hand. It is generally felt, however, to be a 
characteristic incident in the Saviour’s life fully 
worthy, as authentic history, of a place in the 
Gospels, whatever be the means by which it 
was handed down. Jesus, calling himself the 
Light of the World, is reproached for testifying 
of himself. Everything which he says meets 
some objection. The people have evidently 
determined to reject him. He asserts his 
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unique ability to testify of himself because he 
knows his own origin and destiny, and because 
of his oneness with the Father. 

The Saviour has evidently come .up to this 
feast, after due deliberation, with the intention 
of telling the Jews some hard truths. The 
time has come for this. Now is the judgment 
of the Jewish nation. He skillfully turns the 
conversation to the end for which he has set 
out—the exposing of their disposition and 
their kinship. He contrasts their spirit with 
his own. He predicts that they shall die in 
their sins and shall not come where he is going, 
because they are from beneath while he is from 
above. He prophesies his being lifted up, and 
wins believers. 

But this episode of winning temporary cre- 
dence shall not divert him from the hard truths 
which he came to tell. To the believers he 
promises emancipation and at once calls out 
their pride as children of Abraham. His an- 
swer is not to them alone, but to the whole 
crowd, for this pride of birth belongs to all. 
They are not spiritually children of Abraham, 
for they do not Abraham’s works. That one is 
their father whose spirit they have, and whose 
works they do. Judged by this principle they 
are children of the devil, being children of 
falsehood and murder. Their inability to hear 
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him is because they are not of God. The exas- 
perated audience taunt him with the old report 
that he is a Samaritan who has a demon, thus 
bordering closely on that sin against the Holy 
Spirit of which Jesus, according to the synop- 
tists, warned them on another occasion when 
they made a similar charge against him. It is 
fitting that in connection with the most un- 
equivocal judgment of his enemies Jesus should 
most unequivocally assert his own character. 
This he does in connection with his assertion 
of power to give eternal life, which they dispute. 
It is here that he proclaims his preéxistence in 
the sublime words, “ Before Abraham was, I 
am.” So startlingly do these words correspond 
to the divine name revealed to Moses at the 
burning bush, that we cannot but believe Jesus 
meant to assert his eternal unchangeableness as 
essential God. The scene abruptly ends by 
the Jews taking up stones to stone him for 
blasphemy, and by his retreat and concealment. 

The dark and murderous shadow of this 
scene is somewhat relieved by the incident of 
restoring the man blind from his birth, which 
takes up the whole of the ninth chapter. This 
miracle was wrought in a very public manner, 
and made a great commotion. All the Jerusa- 
lem miracles are heart-searching, because they 
are an assault on prejudice. They raise the 
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question, “* What shall we make of it?” This 
miracle, however, fails to conquer prejudice in 
the Jews, but it triumphantly emancipates the 
man himself. ; 

The Saviour’s tender feelings are called out 
toward this man, and he seems to himself to be 
doing a work like that of a shepherd, who goes 
before his sheep and is followed by those who 
know his voice. The intense prejudice of the 
other Jews gives them also a place in this com- 
parison as those who are not of his sheep. In the 
apologue of the Good Shepherd he calls himself 
the Door of the spiritual fold, and also the faith- — 
ful Shepherd of the sheep. He predicts his death 
for the flock, and occasions a division among 
the Jews — some of them passionately repeat- 
ing their last favorite taunt that Jesus has a 
demon, while others make a wavering stand on 
this wonderful miracle of restoring sight. 

The judgment of the Jews is now practically 
past. Wesee no more such intense scenes as 
this of the Feast of Tabernacles. Indeed, Jesus 
has little more to say to his enemies. At the 
Feast of Dedication some Jews surround him 
and profess themselves anxious to hear a plain 
assertion of his Messiahship. Jesus answers 
that he has already told them, but they believe 
not, because they are not of his sheep. His 
sheep he shall preserve from wandering with 
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all the might of the divine greatness and love, 
for he and the Father are one. In this asser- 
tion of his divinity he is making no attempt to 
win them. The time is past; and even his 
response to their hostile attempts to stone him, 
in which he justifies his expression by an appeal 
to the example of the Psalmist who calls magis- 
trates gods, he does not talk as one who is 
seriously trying to convince them. His lan- 
guage has the tone of one talking to men whose 
judgment is past. It is only his sheep whom 
he expects to win and hold. -Indeed he has 
already said his claim is unverifiable by mere 
human words; the one who comes must be 
drawn by the Father. So this appeal to the 
Psalmist’s words, which is a sort of coming 
down to their level, is not put forth as an argu- 
ment from which anything is expected. The 
crisis is past. 

Jesus now retired beyond the Jordan where 
he abode for some time, and where many resorted 
to him and believed. Finally, the message is 
sent to Jesus from the sisters at Bethany, that 
his friend Lazarus is sick. After waiting till 
he is dead, Jesus goes back to Juda and 
raises him up. The account of this astounding 
miracle takes up nearly the whole of the elev- 
enth chapter. Many of the Jews of Jerusalem 
were present, and witnessed it. The miracle 
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made a great impression, and led the Jews to 
the settled official determination that he must 
perish. The Sanhedrin met and decided that, 
if Jesus did not die, the Jewish nation must. 
It is curious to observe that the very thing 
that°a patriotic Jew would be proud of, the 
very thing which Jews were expecting in their 
Messiah — namely, that one of their nation 
should do such great works as to excite the 
wonder of all —this thing aroused their fear of 
the Romans, and their solicitude for their na- 
tional separateness, and caused them to decide 
on his overthrow. The author of this Gospel, 
who has something of a turn for the myste- 
rious, regards the words of Caiaphas, on this 
occasion, aS an unconscious prophecy of the 
Saviour’s atoning death for all the world. 

Jesus now retired to the village of Ephraim, 
and the decree went out, that any who knew 
of his whereabouts should inform on him. The 
last passover approaches, and people, who have 
seen some examples of his unaccountable bold- 
ness, begin to debate whether he will come u 
to the feast. — . 

Six days before the passover, Jesus comes 
from his retirement and attends a supper given 
in his honor in Bethany. Here he is anointed 
by Mary. He is seen here by many Jews, who 
have come to see Lazarus as well as him; for 
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that person, on account of his wonderful ex- 
perience of being raised from the grave, had 
become so great an object of curiosity that the 
Jews even meditated putting him to death. 
The next day, Jesus publicly enters Jerusa- 
lem, attended by the acclamations of the crowd. 
The Pharisees are in despair. “ Behold,” they 
say, “the world is gone out after him.” Jesus 
enters the temple, and while there is sought 
by some Greeks who desire, through Philip, to 
arrange an interview. The Saviour seems to 
take this as a sign that his hour is come. He 
begins to enter on his mysterious sorrow. He 
announces the judgment of this world, and 
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predicts his own death. The multitude are . 


thrown into doubt by his talk of being lifted 
up. Jesusexhorts them to believe in the Light 
while they have the Light, and then goes away 
and hides himself. 

The evangelist here sums up the results of 
the Saviour’s ministry. For all he had done 
so many signs before them, yet they did not 
believe, and the evangelist can only account 
for their unbelief, as the early apostles gener- 
ally accounted for it, by remembering the words 
of Isaiah to the effect that God had ordained 
that they should be blinded. Jesus himself 
cried that belief in, or rejection of, him involved 
the like attitude toward him who had sent him; 
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and that this deciding of their fate was no 
personal judgment of his: the word which he 
spoke, as the word of the eternal Father, was 
the condemning instrumentality in the case. 

The next section of the Gospel presents 
Jesus at the last supper with his disciples. 
His disputes with the Jews are ended; only 
the last scenes remain. Here John differs from 
the other evangelists principally in that he 
gives a fuller report of the Saviour’s last words 
with his disciples before going to the garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Jesus begins by solemnly washing the disci- 
ples’ feet, and thus enforcing the lesson of 
humility. He then foretells his betrayal, and 
Judas retires. He announces to the remaining 
disciples that he is going away where they can- 
not at present come, and in answer to Peter’s 
protestations predicts that disciple’s denial. 

Now comes the incomparable fourteenth 
chapter in which Jesus announces that he goes 
to prepare a place for them —a place to which 
they know the way, since they know him and 
the Father in him. He then promises another — 
Paraclete, that is, Advocate or Helper or Com- 
forter, who shall take his place in guiding and 
inspiring them. His coming will be practically 
a return of Jesus, so that they ought to rejoice 
even at his going away to come in greater full- 
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ness. At this point he bids them arise and 
come with him, and perhaps the subsequent 
words were spoken in some other place. Now 
follows the fifteenth chapter opening with the 
parable of the True Vine,in which he teaches 
their duty of fruitfulness, and their heritage of 
the world’s hatred as united to him. His going 
shall result in the coming of the Paraclete 
already promised, who has a work in the world 
as well as in them. Their sorrow shall pres- 
ently be turned into joy because they shall see 
him again. They think they understand him 
clearly, but he warns them that they will soon 
all forsake him. 

The seventeenth chapter contains the 
Saviour’s prayer for the disciples and for those 
who shall believe through their word. Having 
finished his priestly intercession for them, he 
goes with them over the brook Kidron, where 
he is taken, through the treachery of Judas, 
and conducted to the high priest’s palace. 
Then follows the narration of his being taken 
to Annas, then to Caiaphas, where Peter denies 
him, then to the pretorium. Pilate finds no 
fault in him, and seeks to get rid of him by 
merely scourging him, but the Jews, by virtually 
threatening the procurator, force him to deliver 
their victim to be crucified. 

In the crucifixion scene John alone relates 
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how the soldiers, in dividing the garments of 
Jesus, did not tear his seamless coat but cast 
lots for it; also, how Jesus committed his 
mother to the care of the beloved disciple ; 
and that his body was not broken on the. cross, 
but that a soldier pierced his side and blood 
and water flowed out. In the scenes of the 
resurrection morning, John relates how Mary 
Magdalene first discovered the empty tomb, 
and how Peter and the beloved disciple ran 
when they heard her report and found it as she 
said. He also relates the appearance to Mary 
in the garden, and at evening to the disciples 
in a closed room, Thomas being absent. One 
week later Jesus again appears, and convinces 
that doubting disciple. : 

At the end of this twentieth chapter this 
Gospel seems to come to a conclusion, in the 
words : — 

“Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the 
presence of the disciples, which are not written 
in this book: but these are written, that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye may have life in his 
name.” 

The twenty-first chapter is of the nature of 
an appendix. Perhaps it was added by those 
who assisted in the compiling of the Gospel, in 
order to explain the death of John and the 
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groundlessness of the expectation which had 
gained some currency, and which by that death 
was destroyed, that the beloved disciple was 
destined to live till the coming of the Lord. 
The later date of its compilation need not 
prevent its embodying an authentic tradition, 
very likely derived from John himself. It 
relates the appearance of Jesus at the Sea of 
Tiberias, the draught of fishes, the breakfast on 
the shore, the charge to Simon Peter, and the 
prediction of that apostle’s martyrdom. The 
whole closes with the assertion that the beloved 
disciple wrote the book, and that his fellows 
knew of the truth of his testimony; and finally 
by the very hyperbolical estimate of the num- 
ber of books that would be needed to tell all 
the unreported things which Jesus did and 
said. 

Thus ends that report of the Saviour’s life 
which, as distinguished from the synoptical ac- 
counts, is the later joint product of remembered 
companionship and long meditation; which 
manifests a remembrance of Christ as of one 
so divine and wonderful that any attempt to 
tell his story leaves the sense of an infinity of 
things left unsaid; which shows a mind that 
has concerned itself largely, not alone with the 
facts, but with men’s reception of them; and 
which in recalling that reception pictures for us 
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- the Son of God as so wonderfully and divinely 
beyond the narrow measure of Jewish precon- 
ceptions, that despite his supernatural signs he 
encountered unbelief and rejection: from his 
countrymen. Not the least of the marks of 
his divinity, however, is that divine fullness 
with which he has penetrated and exalted. the 
personality of the author himself, rendering his 
Gospel the most subjective of the four in its 
blending of memory and meditation, and yet 
not the less trustworthy as a report of the 
divine human life in its effect on the obedient 
heart. Thus we have in this last account a 
picture of the divine human personality of 
Christ after it has made one step toward be- 
coming a diffused and risen life in men’s hearts, 
pervading them as something divine blended 
with their experience, and giving them a com- 
munion with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. 

May that divine life go on to pervade you 
and me and all saints, until by its indwelling 
our spirit and soul and body are sanctified, and 
we made meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light! 
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